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EMPLOYMENT PROSPECTS IMPROVE 


National job market: The business recession has apparently 


been checked. Economic activity hit bottom at midsummer and is on 
its way up again. Soft goods industries are making comeback, with 
employment gains expected in important textile and apparel 
centers. Barring labor trouble, steel is also expected to turn 
up, while auto and construction industries are showing consider— 
able strength. On September first, Census Bureau reported total 
employment near 60 million (as against peak of 61,615,000 in July 
of last year). Number of jobless was down to 3,689,000 and was 
expected to decline further in September. Unemployment of around 
four million is not alarming in itself—we had about 1 million out 
of work even during labor shortage of World War II. Worry was 
that number of jobless would be spiraling upward, pulling down 
buying power, and causing more unemployment. Most recent figures 
suggest that down trend has been reversed. But Uncle Sam will con- 
tinue to watch distressed areas. Most government orders for 
materials and supplies will go to areas of high unemployment to 
the extent possible. 

New England job market: According to U. S. Employment 
Service, outlook for next few months is "mixed." Some areas 
expect further losses in employment, though only slight losses in 
most cases. Boston, Providence, and some Connecticut areas fore- 
see upward trend in jobs, mostly in manufacturing. Textile em- 
ployment may go down somewhat in New Bedford and Springfield and go 
up in Worcester and Providence. Apparel may increase in Boston, 
New Bedford, and Worcester. Trade and service are expected to 
rise seasonally. Other industries are likely to move in both 
directions within New England region. 

Middle Atlantic job market: USES expects modest gains in 
employment, especially in non-manufacturing activities. But even 
in areas where increases are anticipated, industrial trends are 
mixed. Textiles and primary metals seem to be headed down more 
often than not. Upward trend is noted for apparel, paper,’ print- 
ing. and publishing. No uniform trend is seen in machinery, fab- 
ricated metals, and food. 

North Central job market: Outlook for November is "very 
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little brighter,” says USES. More than half areas look to some 
increase in employment, usually not very large. Trade is best in 
bet. Construction is generally expected to slide back. Number of 
areas expecting increases just about balance those expecting de- 
Clines in other important industries. 

South Atlantic job market: Six out of 10 areas expect 
pickup in employment. Food, apparel, lumber, and chemicals are 
likely to lead upswing in manufacturing. Almost every area fore- 
casts seasonal employment rise in trade and service. 

South Central job market: Only slight to moderate gains are 
expected in most areas by November. Most optimistic reports come 
from Chattanooga, Nashville, Oklahoma City, Dallas, Fort Worth, 
and Little Rock. Job gains are foreseen in food, apparel, fabri- 
cated metals, transportation equipment, construction, and trade. 
Some declines are in the offing in primary metals. Trends are un- 
certain in number of other industries. 

Western job market: Unemployment decreased in 7 out of 1l 
major areas in recent weeks. But outlook in next few months is 
not bright. Seven areas expect number of employed to drop 
Slightly. Sacramento leads four areas scheduled for employment 
upturn. 


CRISIS IN EDUCATION 


Elementary school enrollment soars: Elementary school 
enrollment this fall reached 23,377,500-—an increase of more than 
half million over last year, according to U. S. Office of Education. 
High wartime birth rates will bring seven million children into 
elementary schools by 1956 over and above number now enrolled. 
This will require half million extra classrooms. It will require 
a quarter million teachers for extra enrollment alone. But crop 
of last year's college graduates going into elementary school 
teaching totaled less than 25,000. Without Federal aid—bogged 
down in Congress--American education faces a critical period. 

Secondary school enrollment up also: High schools are 
enrolling 6,533,000 students this fall—increase of a quarter 
million over last year. 

No change in college enrollment: Number of students en- 
rolled in schools of higher education this fall is 2,400,000-. 
same as last year. College GI training dropped about 10 per cent. 
More than 26,000 foreign students are enrolled in American col- 
leges and universities. 
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Kuder Preference Record Norms for Sales Trainees’ 


With Detailed Population Description and Additional Psychological 
Test Results 


VICTOR W. EIMICKE 
Intensive Business Training Program, City College of New York 


T 1S PRESENT practice that an individual 

secking vocational advisement be tested 
and his test results measured against norms 
established among persons who are already 
successful in various occupations. This pro- 
cedure has certain limitations in dealing with 
interest patterns, as different norms might 
have been obtained if the individuals had 
been tested at the outset of their careers. 
There is therefore a strong indication of a need 
for norms for individuals who are taking 
special training and for following up these 
individuals after training. 

This article is concerned with the presenta- 
tion of norms for the Kuder Preference Record 
[3] and a detailed description of the popula- 
tion on which the norms are based. The 
population studied consisted of a group of 
sales trainees undergoing intensive business 
training as preparation for work in sales. 
The group is described on the basis of the 
following factors: age, marital status, educa- 
tion, previous work experience, length of 
‘ service in the Armed Forces, rank attained in 
the Armed Forces, and service disability. 
As an additional descriptive factor, norms are 
included for various other tests administered 
to the group. While we are mainly concerned 
with the Kuder Preference Record in this 
article, any one of the other tests may be con- 
sidered of chief importance, with the remain- 
ing tests as additional descriptive material. 

The Kuder Preference Record, the Modified 
Army Alpha Examination, [5] the George 


' The statistical and analytic work for this scudy was 
done by C. Goldman and R. Joresh. 
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Washington University Social Intelligence 
Test (revised form; prepared by F. A. Moss, T. 
Hunt, and K. T. Omwake[4}), and the Bern- 
reuter Personality Inventory [1] were adminis- 
tered to the sales students as part of a battery, 
before the students began their course work. 
Administration and scoring procedures were 
standard as per instructions in manuals ac- 
companying these tests. 

Description of Population 

The sales trainees included in this study 
were divided into several categories, deter- 
mined by previous work experience. Each 
sales traince with at least six months’ pre- 
vious experience in the sales field was placed 
in one of the following three sales categories: 
Sales Clerks; Salespersons; Salesmen. These 
categories were obtained from the classifica- 
tion of occupations outlined in the Dictionary 
of Occupational Titles (6). The Sales Clerks in- 
cluded counter clerks, factory store clerks, and 
grocery clerks; that of Salespersons included 
salespersons of wearing apparel, houschold 
goods, and automotive and marine equipment; 
the Salesmen included salesmen of insurance, 
real estate, automobiles and boats, and all 
salesmen engaged in wholesale trade. 

All trainees with previous experience in 
fields other than sales were placed in a single 
category: Occupations other than Sales. 
Trainees with less than three months’ ex- 
perience in any ficld or with part-time ex- 
perience were placed in a fifth category: 
None or Part-Time Experience. 

Of the 470 individuals, 63 per cent fell in 
the category of Occupations other than 
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Sales; 6 per cent were sales clerks; 16 per 
cent, salespersons; and 11 per cent were 
salesmen. Four per cent had part-time or no 
experience. Thus 33 per cent, or approxi- 
mately one-third of the total population, had 
previous experience in the sales field. 

Age—Age was subdivided into nine cate- 
gories. Fifteen per cent of the total group 
fell in the category, 19-21 years of age; 27 
per cent, in the category 22-24 years; 23 per 
cent, in the category 25-27 years; 15 per cent, 
in the category 28-30 years; 10 per cent, in 
the category 31-33 years, 6 per cent, in the 
category 34-36 years; 2 per cent, in the 
category 37-39 years; 1 per cent, in the 
category 40-42 years, and 1 per cent, in the 
category 43 years and above. A greater per- 
centage of men were in the younger age 
groups; 80 per cent of all trainces were under 
§ years of age. The mean age far the total 
group was 26 years. 

The distributions of age within the various 
categories were similar, the mean age for the 
first three groups being 26 years, while that 
for Salesmen was one year higher. The 
mean age for the group None or Part-Time 
Experience was 22 years 

Education—Al\ the trainees had completed 
at least cight years of schooling. Over 99 
per cent of the group completed nine to 10 
years of education, 94 per cent completed 11 
years; 84 per cent completed 12 years; 26 per 
cent completed 13 to 14 years; and eight 
per cent completed 15 to 16 years. Three 
per cent of the total group received a college 
degree or higher, Fifteen per cent received 
additional education in the form of voca- 
tional or business training. 

The distributions for years of education 
within the categories were in general similar; 
the modal amount of education in cach cate- 
gory was 12 years or high-school graduation. 
When the three sales categories were con- 
sidered together as a single group, however, 
and compared with the category, Occupa- 
tions other than Sales, a greater percentage of 
the latter group (20 per cent as compared with 
11 per cent of the sales group) failed to com- 
plete high school. A greater difference was 
apparent in a comparison of trainces under 31 
years of age with trainces 31 years of age or 
older, Sixty per cent of the latter group com- 
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pleted high school, while 90 per cent of the 
younger group completed high school. The 
modal education of both groups was 12 
years. 

Marital Status—Sixty-five per cent of the 
trainees were single; 34 per cent were mar- 
ried; and 1 per cent were divorced or wid- 
owed. The ratio within each of the single 
occupational categories remains approxi- 
mately the same, with the exception of those of 
Salesmen and None or Part-Time Experience. 
In the None or Part-Time category 80 per cent 
were single, 15 per cent were married, and 
5 per cent were widowed or divorced. This is 
easily attributable to the great difference 
between the mean age of this group (22 
years) and the mean age of the other cate- 
gorics. In the Salesman category 50 per cent 
were single, and 50 per cent were married. 
This may similarly be attributed to a dif- 
ference in age, the mean age for the Salesmen 
being one year higher than the mean age for 
the coral group. 

Veteran Status—Ninety-nine per cent of the 
sales trainees were veterans. Nineteen per 
cent of those who were veterans had suf- 
fered some service disability. Three per cent 
served less than one year; 16 per cent served 
between one and two years; 28 per cent 
served between two and three years; 48 per 
cent served three to five years; and § per cent 
cent served over five years. The mean number 
of years of service was three years. 

The mean length of service for each occupa- 
tional category was also three years, with the 
exception of Salesmen and None or Part-Time 
Experience. The mean length of service for 
Salesmen was four years, while that for None 
or Part-Time Experience was two years. 
These differences may again be attributed to 
the differences in age discussed previously 

Ten per cent of the veterans attained the 
rank of commissioned officer. Forty per cent 
attained the rank of sergeant or its navy 
equivalent. When the three sales occupa- 
tional categories were considered as a single 
group and compared with the category, 
Occupations other than Sales, 19 per cent of 
the sales group attained the rank of commis- 
stoned officer, while § per cent of the latter 
group attained that rank. This difference 
corresponds to the difference in education 
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between the two groups noted previously. 
Results 


Following are the norms for the trainces 
on the Kuder Preference Record, the Modi- 
fied Alpha Examination, the George Wash- 
ington Social Intelligence Test and the Bern- 
reuter Personality Inventory. 


Interpretation 


Kuder presents norms for the general male 
adult population in his revised Manual for 
the Kuder Preference Record. When we com- 


Norms ror Saces Trainees por Use with Mopiriep 
Examination, Form 9 Score 


Score Developed by Victor W. Eimicke 


Percentile Score 


9 187 N = 576 
9 M = 127.7 
80 = 19.55 
= 0.2649 
Sk = 0.0514 
SD = 28.59 
Chi Square = 14.04] 


pare the performance of the sales trainees 
with the performance of the general male 
population, we find that the sales trainees are 
considerably lower in mechanical, computa- 
tional, and scientific interests. Half of the 
sales traince group fell below the 24th, 20th, 
and 25th percentiles for the general popula- 
tion in these respective interest categories 
The sales trainees were also somewhat lower 
than the general population in artistic and 
clerical interests; half of the sales traince 
group fell below the 33rd and 34th percentiles 
for the general population in these cate- 
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gorics. The sales trainees were higher in 
literary, musical, and social service interests, 
half of the group falling above the 65th, 75th, 
and 61st percentiles for the general population 
in these categories. While the high musical 
score May represent a genuine musical inter- 
est, it may, on the other hand, be a measure 
of the same factors measured by the persuasive 
category. It is to be noted, however, that 
the product-moment coefficient of correlation 
between musical and persuasive is 0.05. 
There is also the possibility that depression of 
some arcas is bringing about an increase in 
others.. Further research with another type 
of questionnaire to determine the significance 


Noams ror Saves Tratwers ror Use wirn Scare 

or Beanaevrer Inventory, Frana- 
GAN ScaLe 

Developed by Victor W. Eimicke 
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of the musical category is now being con- 
ducted by the author. The category in which 
the sales trainces most markedly differed from 
the general population was the persuasive 
category, in which half the sales traince 
group fell above the 93rd percentile for the 
general population. 

The above pattern is similarly manifested 
at the 25th and 75th percentile levels. At 
the extreme ends of the distribution, however, 
the differences taper out until at the Ist and 
99th percentiles there is very little difference 
apparent, with the exception of the persua- 
sive category at the Ist percentile level. 
Ninety-nine per cent of the sales trainces fell 
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above the 45th percentile for the general 
population. The interest pattern manifested 
by the sales traince group is similar to that 
of the sales occupational groups described in 
the revised Manual for the Kuder Preference 
Record. 

As 99 per cent of the sales trainee group 
were veterans, it was of further interest to 
compare the norms of the sales trainees with 
norms developed for a veteran population 
{2} which may be described briefly as follows: 
All were white veterans who sought guidance 
and were tested at New York University 
Testing and Advisement Center. The mean 
age was 26 years, and the modal educational 
level was 12 years. Seventy-four per cent of 
the total group were single, 25.5 per cent 
were married, and 0.5 per cent were widowed 
or divorced. Five per cent had been com- 
missioned officers, and §7 per cent suffered 
some service disability. The total number of 
the group was approximately 500. 

When we compare the sales trainee group 
with the veteran population, we find that the 
norms for the sales trainees correspond more 
closely to the norms for the veterans than to 
the norms for the gencral population, except 
tor the persuasive and social service cate- 
gories, in which the sales trainees differed 
in equally great degree from both popula- 
tions. The veteran group resembled the 
general population more closely than the 
sales traince group resembled the general 
population. 


When we compare the performances of the 
sales trainees on the Modified Alpha Exami- 
nation with the performances of the gen- 
eral male adult population in accordance with 
norms supplied by a supplementary to the 
Manual! of Directions, we find that the sales 
trainees scored consistently higher than the 
general population, Half of the sales trainces 
scored above the 69th percentile of the general 
population and above the 63rd percentile of 
male high school seniors (norms in the 
Manual of Directions). Seventy-five per cent 
of the sales trainees scored above the $4th 
percentile of the general population and above 
the 34th percentile for high school seniors. 
Twenty-five per cent of the sales trainces 
scored above the 84th percentile of the general 


population and above the 84ch percentile for 
high school seniors. 

The sales trainces also scored consistently 
higher than high school seniors on both the 
verbal and numerical scales. Half of the 
sales trainee group scored above the 62nd 
percentile for high school seniors in verbal fa- 
cility and above the 55th percentile for high 
school seniors in numerical facility. Seventy- 
five per cent of the sales traince group scored 
above the 33rd percentile in verbal facility 
and above the 30th percentile in numerical 
facility. Twenty-five per cent of the sales 
trainees scored above the 84th percentile in 
verbal facility and above the 83rd percentile 
in numerical facility. The superiority of the 
sales trainees over high school seniors mani- 
fested itself to a greater degree in ability to 
deal with words and word relationships than 
in ability to deal with numbers and numerical 
relationships. 


Social intelligence 


The sales trainces obtained on the George 
Washington Social Intelligence Test a lower 
quartile, median, and upper quartile of 90, 
106, and 120 points, respectively. The sales 
trainee group scored consistently higher chan 
high school students and college freshman 
whose performances are described in the 
Manual of Directions of the George Washing- 
ton Social Intelligence Test. The college 
freshmen obtained a lower quartile, median, 
and upper quartile of 88, 102, and 115 points, 
respectively, 

The performance of the sales trainees on the 
Social Intelligence Test was similar to that of 
salesmen described in the Manual of Direc- 
tions. The salesmen obtained a lower quar- 
tile, and median, and upper quartile of 89, 
107, and 118 points, respectively. The sales 
trainees scored somewhat lower than ad- 
ministrative and executive employces. 

The results of the Bernreuter Personality 
Inventory reveal the following personality 
pattern which is typical of the sales trainee 
group as a whole: Most of the individuals in 
the group tend to be sociable and gregarious 
and are emotionally stable. They are more 
extroverted than introverted and tend to be 
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more dominant than submissive The tn- 
ventory also indicates that they have con- 
fidence in themselves 


Conclusions 


1. Norms were developed for the Kuder 
Preference Record, the Modified Alpha Exami- 
nation, Form 9, the George Washington 
Social Intelligence, and the Bernreuter Per- 
sonality Inventory based on a group of 471 
sales trainees undergoing intensive business 
training as preparation for work in sales 

2. A complete description of the popula- 
tion on which the norms were based accom- 
panied the norms and included the following 
factors: age, marital status, education, pre- 
vious work experience, length of service in the 
Armed Forces, rank attained in the Armed 
Forces, and service disability 

3 The sales trainces on the Kuder Pret- 
erence Record scored considerably lower than 
the general population in mechanical, com- 
putational, an { sctentific interests; somewhat 
lower in arcistic and clerical interests, higher 
in literary, musical, and social service tn 
terests; and markedly higher tn persuasive 
interests 

4. The sales trainees scored consistently 
higher on the Modified Alpha Examination 
when compared with the general male adult 


population and with high school sensors 
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Verbal facility was superior co numerical 
facility 

5. The sales trainees scored somewhat 
higher on the George Washington Social 
Intelligence Test when compared to high 
school students and college freshmen, their 
performance was similar to that of salesmen 

6. The Bernreuter Personality Inventory 
revealed that most of the sales trainces 
tended to be sociable and gregarious, emo- 
tionally stable,’ more extroverted than in- 
troverted, and more dominant than submis- 
sive 
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Functions of Occupational Information in Counseling 


THOMAS E. CHRISTENSEN 


Director, Department of Guidance, Worcester, Massachusetts, Public Schools 


HE OCCUPATIONAL adjustment of the in- 

dividual is dependent not only on physi- 
cal, psychological, sociological, and cco- 
nomic factors, but also on occupational infor- 
mation. Occupational! information’ is herein 
considered as accurate, usable information 
about jobs and occupations. It includes facts 
about occupational trends, the supply and 
demand of labor, and training facilities. 

Writers on vocational guidance have paid 
little attention to the employment of occupa- 
tional information in counseling. Carter,* 
in a 10-year review of published articles on 
vocational interests and job orientation, re- 
ported only two studies which dealt with the 
uses of occupational information for this 
purpose. 

This article will discuss several functions 
of occupational information in the counseling 
process. The discussion assumes that the 
counselor who uses occupational information 
in counseling is trained in the techniques of 
locating, collecting, and classifying occupa- 
tional information. Occupational informa- 
tion cannot be used in counseling unless it is 
accessible. This means that an adequate 
occupational library must be available for the 
use of the counselor and the client. 


Diagnosis Comes First 


Diagnosis comes first in determining how 
occupational information should be em- 


'C. L. Shartle, Occupational Information (New York 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1946), p. 1. 

7H. D. Carter, Vecatsonal Interests and Job Ortentation 
\Seanford University Press, 1944). 
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ployed in the counseling process. William- 
son* has described the making of a diagnosis 
a» 


a process in logical thinking or the “‘teasing 
out’’ from a mass of relevant and irrelevant facts 
of a consistent pattern of meaning and understand 
ing of the student's asset$ and liabilitics together 
with a prognosis or judgment of the significance of 
this pattern for future adjustment to be made by 
the student. . .a cooperative undertaking with th« 
student participating in the understanding of 
himself in so far as he is intellectually and emo 
tionally willing to do so 


Ic is clear that the counselor and the client 
(subject to Williamson's restrictions) should 
have answers to questions such as the follow- 
ing: Has the clicnt any vocational prefer- 
ences? Are his choices dictated by emorion, 
glamour, or romance? Have parents or others 
dominated his occupational selections? Is ita 
personality problem, lack of occupational 
information, or both, which ts responsible 
for his inappropriate choice? Does he re- 
quire occupational information in order to 
judge whether his choice is good? Will 
occupational information help him to de- 
velop confidence so that he can succeed in an 
occupation? Does he know*about job family 
relationships? Is he aware of the trends in 
the occupation which he is considering? Is 
he prepared to shift his plans in order to meet 
changed employment conditions? Does he 
know the lines of progress in his chosen field? 
Does he know how to secure additional! 


7 E.G. Williamson, How te Counsel Students (New York 
McGraw-Hill, 1939), p. 10? 
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occupational information when he requires 
it? 

Diagnosis is only preliminary. It must be 
followed by the other components of the 
counseling process. We shall confine our 
discussion to the use of occupational intor- 
mation in this process. The several functions 
of occupational information in counseling 
may be classified as (1) instructional, (2) in- 
strumental, (3) distributional, and (4) thera- 
peutic. The counselor must consider the 
client as a whole person. All that can be 
done here is to formulate general suggcstuuons 
for the use of occupational information in 
counseling. Hence, the classifications em- 
ployed should not be viewed as mutually ex- 
clusive. 


Instructional Function 


The writer does not hold the non-directive 
point of view which implies that the giving 
of information should not be properly con- 
sidered a function of the counseling process 


For as Hoppock® has well stated; 


Even the non-dirative counsclor is not re- 
lieved of the responsibility of helping his client to 
check his insight against the cold hard realities of 
employment opportunity Effective vocational 
guidance requires both insight and foresight, as 
plenty of disillusioned clients can now testify by 


hindsight.’ 


One counselee- may require occupational 
information in order to plan his progress 
within an occupation. Another may need 
data concerning job relationships in order to 
change positions advantageously. If the 
results of interest inventorics and aptitude 
tests suggest several equally appropriate 
hoices, Occupational information may assist 
the chent to resolve those choices 

A client who has made an inappropriate 
occupational choice on the basis of insuffi- 
cient of inaccurate occupational data needs 
instryction in how to evaluate occupational 
information. The counselee who is planning 
to enter an occupation protected by licenses, 
examinations, union rules, etc., should be 
* William Sovder, ‘The Present Status of Psychothera- 
peutic Counseling,” Prychelogica! Balleren, Vol XLIV 
"July, 1947). 


* Robert Hoppock, “A Check List of Facts About Jobs 
For Use in Vocational Guidance,”” The American 


gest (September, 1945 


informed about the requirements which he 
must mect in order to gain admission into the 
occupation. When desired occupational in- 
formation is not available in printed form, 
the counselor must instruct the client regard- 
ing methods of securing the necessary data: 
correspondence with trade and/or protes- 
sional organizations, conferences with in- 
dividuals who possess the requisite informa- 
tion. 

The use of occupational information to 
stimulate the client to further activity may be 
termed “‘instrumental."’ Counsclors are ta- 
miliar with students who are unconcerned 
about vocational planning and who assumc 
that it is the function of the counselor to tell 
them what vocation to choose. A properly 
selected pamphlet or book may be “‘instru- 
mental’ in convincing them of the need for 
occupational planning. 

Another group of clients to whom the 
instrumental function of occupational infor- 
mation applies is composed of talented indi- 
viduals who are unaware of the occupations 
open to them. An undergraduate student 
who is very successful in the study of physics 
often does not recognize the occupational 
significance of this fact. Information con- 
cerning the functional specialization of physt- 
cists and the favorable employment out- 
look for qualified scientists in this field might 
be instrumental in stimulating him to plan 
graduate training in physics—training which 
would lead to a position as ‘research physi- 


cist. 
Distributional Function 


The distributional tunction refers to the 
use of occupational information by the coun- 
sclor to asstst in the occupational adjustment 
of the client in a particular job. Friend and 
Haggard* point out that the counsclor is in an 
especially strategic position to use occupa- 
tional information in the distribution of 
people among appropriate employment situa- 
tions in which they will not experience 
occupational frustrations. 

Symonds’ defines frustration as the “‘block- 


G. Friend and E. A. Haggard, “Work Adjustment 
in Relatien to Family Background.’” Prycholegical Mone- 
graphs, Vol. XVI (June, 1948), 139. 

Symonds, The Dynamics of Human Adjustment 
(New York: D. Appleton-Century Company, 1946), 68. 
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ing or interference of the satisfaction of an 
aroused need through some barrier or ob- 
struction." He cites four types of frustra- 
tions which adults may meet in connection 
with their work: (1) function—a vigorous, 
athletic person forced to do sedentary office 
work; (2) conviction—the physicain forced 
to practice in a hospical where the profes- 
sional standards are below those which he 
would like to observe; (3) ambition—a man 
works at a lower level than he would like to 
work or a student attends a school which is 
not rated as high scholastically as he would 
like it to be; (4) respomse—a person feels that 
his superiors are unjust and unfair in require- 
ments or in evaluations. 

In non-psychological terms we may say 
that job satisfaction is frequently related to 
the specific conditions of employment. In 
many Cases it 1s more important to choose 
one’s employer wisely than one’s occupation. 
A person may be vocationally maladjusted 
because he is a round peg in a square place of 
employment rather than because he is a round 
peg in a square occupation. 

Occupational information which is of use 


for distributional purposes is difficult to ob- 
tain in printed form. It may be secured from 
(1) correspondence and conversations with 
clients who have been placed in various posi- 
tions, (2) visits and conversations with em- 
ployers, and (3) contacts with other coun- 
selors. 


Therapeutic Function 


The counselor often has to deal with clients 
with low ability but high ambitions. In 
counseling these individuals he must use 
occupational information therapeutically in 
order to assist them in scaling down their 
ambitions without losing face. Such persons 
may be asked to secure information about 
the occupation of their preference and then to 
compare the educational requirements with 
their school marks and scores on scholastic 
aptitude tests. The counselor should point 
out alternative occupations which lie within 
the same occupational field as do the occupa- 
tions originally selected. Occupational 1n- 
formation used in this way fulfills a thera- 
peutic function. 

When occupational choices are dictated by 
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emotion, glamour, or romance, occupational 
information may again serve a therapeutic 
function. Some undergraduate students labor 
under the delusion that they will be success- 
ful as personnel workers because they have 
majored in psychology and like working 
with people. The editor of School and 
College Placement in response to numerous 
requests from members of this group for ad- 
vice on how to secure positions in personnel 
work found it necessary to issue an editorial 
on the subject.* The gist of his statement is 
that data released by the Occupational Out- 
look Service of the United States Department 
of Labor indicate that employment oppor- 
tunities for newcomers in personnel work 
will be limited. Graduate study is becoming 
increasingly necessary in order to secure an 
entry job in this ficld. No further discussion 
is required in order to demonstrate how this 
statement may be used to enlighten under- 
graduate students who think they are in- 
terested in personnel work but who lack the 
necessary qualifications for success in graduate 
courses. 

Other things being equal, it is usually 
sound practice to assist the client to choose 
an occupation or occupational field in har- 
mony with his previous experiences. Thus, 
occupational information may function thera- 
peutically in counseling older workers who 
wish to break entirely with the past and 
start new careers. The retired mathematics 
teacher who would like to become a depart- 
ment store bayer may need. to be furnished 
with occupational information which will 
indicate the difficulties involved in achieving 
this goal and the possibilities for utilizing 
his previous experiences in the clerical field. 

Occupational information may also play a 
role in supportive therapy. The student who 
is considering leaving school because of an 
emotional problem may report regularly 
upon reading in assigned occupational litera- 
ture, ostensibly for the purpose of assisting 
him in making an occupational choice. This 
may be one means to support his ego until he 
arrives at a satisfactory solution to his prob- 
lem. Occupational research in this instance 
may represent but one of a series of tasks to be 


Bdicorial, School ond College Placement, 1X (December, 
1948), 68. 
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executed. The counselor may assign addi- 
tional tasks such as the taking of tests, con- 
ferring with other personnel workers, groups, 
conferences, etc., for the same general pur- 


pose. 


General Priociples 


The effective use of occupational informa- 
tion in counseling is Contingent on the coun- 
selor’s adherence to three general principles 
which may be stated as follows: 


1. In assisting the client to solve his prob- 
lems, the counselor should direct him to 
specific occupational information sources. 

Browsing in the occupational library, 

while highly desirable for other pur- 

poses, does not serve a useful function in 
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counseling. It is likely to confuse rather 
than to help. 
The mines sd should ask the client to re- 
port his reactions to the assigned 
sources of occupational information. In 
most instances these reports will be oral 
and will form a part of a discussion with 
the counselor in which the counselor 
assists the client to evaluate the obtained 
information in light of the client's apti- 
tudes, interests, and personality traits. 
Other things being equal, the more capa- 
ble the client is, the less attention he 
needs to pay to the economic, social, and 
political factors which affect employ- 
ment. The less capable he is, the more 
attention he should give to these factors. 
When a ficld becomes overcrowded, 
members of the second group will ex- 

rience difficulty in competing success- 
ully for jobs. 


Besides Boston University, he 


The Influence of Occupational Information on 
Occupational Goals’ 


GEORGE S. SPEER AND LESLIE JASKER 


Director, Institute for Psychological Services, Illinois Institute of Technology and 
Assistant Personnel Manager, Armour and Co., Chicago 


Ts CHOICE OF AN Occupational goal is a 
complex process which results from the 
influence of a variety of background factors. 
One factor which should be a part of this 
choice is knowledge of the physical require- 
ments, sources of training, income to be ex- 
pected, employment opportunities, and sta- 
bility of employment. This information may 
be obtained from reading materials; from 
friends, relatives, and others engaged in the 
occupation; from personal work experience; 
or from general education. What an indivi- 
dual knows about an occupation, and in 
many cases what an individual does not know 
about an occupation, may be of considerable 
significance to him in arriving at a choice of 
an occupation. It may also be of considerable 
significance for the counselor in evaluating 
the reality and depth of an expressed occupa- 
tional goal. A part of the counselor's func- 
tion is to evaluate the information which a 
client brings to the counseling situation, and 
to relate this to the abilities, education, op- 
portunities, and basic desires of the client. 

Clients bring to the counseling situation a 
variety of occupational informational! data 
obtained from diverse sources. The question 
arises whether the source of the information 
possessed by the client is in any way related 
to the nature of the information, or to the 
client's ability to use the information in 
realistic planning of his own future. 


! Read at the Twenty-First Annual Meeting of the 
Midwestern Psychological Association, Chicago, April 
29-30, 1949. 


In order to study the relation between the 
sources ot occupational information and the 
individual's qualifications for his stated occu- 
pational goals, we have prepared a question- 
naire and rating scale. The factors rated were 
the counselee’s information regarding job 
requirements, educational requirements, physi- 
cal demands, sources of training, possible 
income after training, average income after 
training, and employment opportunities. We 
also evaluated the counselee’s qualification for 
the desired occupational goal in terms of his 
intelligence, aptitudes, interests, personality, 
educational background, employment back- 
ground, and physical ability. A third series 
of items tabulated were the source of informa 
tion, the father’s occupation, and the client's 
receptiveness to counseling 

One hundred and seven adult males who 
sought vocational counseling were used as 
subjects. They ranged in age from 19 to 27 
These subjects were selected because, al- 
though they sought vocational counseling, 
they also named a specific vocational goal, 
and were able to describe their fathers’ occu- 
pation in sufficient detail so that it could be 
coded. The data for the rating sheets were 
obtained from individual interviews with 
each client, from questionnaires, test results, 
and educational records. The occupational 
levels of the vocational goal and of the 
father’s occupation were expressed in terms 
of the Dictionary of Occupational Titles. 

For the group as a whole the vocational 
goals mentioned were above the level of the 
father’s employment. Of the 107 clients, 85 


q 
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chose occupational goals coded at higher 
levels than the father’s occupation, 20 chose 
goals at the same level, and two chose goals 
below the level of the father’s occupation. 
Although a part of this trend results from the 
frequency with which professional and semi- 
professional goals were chosen, it is not en- 
turely a result of this cause. Eighty-seven 
per cent (87.8 per cent ) of those choosing pro- 
fessional, semi-professional, and managerial 
occupations chose goals higher than the 
father’s occupational level, but 62.5 per cent 
of those choosing occupations in the skilled, 
clerical, and sales occupations also chose 
goals above the father’s level. 

Slightly more. than half (57.9 per cent) 
of these raen presented qualifications of incel- 
ligence, education, interest, and aptitudes 
which indicated an adequate background for 
their vocational goals. However, of those 
selecting professional and semi-professional 
goals, only half ($2.7 per cent) had adequate 
capacity, while more than two-thirds (69.6 
per cent) of those selecting skilled, sales, and 
clerical occupations were adequate for their 
goals. 

It should be indicated that the term ade- 
quacy as used here means only the minimum 
requirements for the specific goal chosen by 
the client, and does not necessarily mean suit- 
ability. That is, the client may have selected 
a goal which will not require the full use of 
his capacities or interests, although it ts a 
a goal which he 1s, or may become, com- 
petent to handle. 

Slightly more than half (59.0 per cent) of 
those who expressed interest in professional 
goals possessed reasonably adequate infor- 
mation concerning job requirements and 
sources of education or training, but they 
were unrealistic or poorly informed concern- 
ing employment opportunities and average 
income possibilities. 

The group specifying non-professional jobs 
as occupational goals had more adequate in- 
formation. The large majority (88 per cent) 
of those selecting skilled trades, sales, and 
clerical occupations were aware of the physi- 
cal requirements for the job, educational re- 
quirements, and sources of training. They 
were also better informed about the potential! 
income offered by the job, and about employ- 


ment opportunities and stability of employ- 
ment. 

An analysis of the reported source of the 
information possessed by the client showed 
that the majority ($8 per cent) of those 
selecting goals in the professional and semi- 
professional occupations had had only in- 
direct contact with the chosen field. Their 
information had been obtained primarily from 
reading about the occupation. However, of 
those selecting goals in the trades, clerical, 
and sales occupations, the majority (55.1 
per cent) had had some direct experience in 
the work, cither in training programs or 
through previous employment. 

As a part of the vocational counseling pro- 
cedure, test results and other data were in- 
terpreted to the client and he was given 
occupational information. He was also re- 
ferred to other primary or secondary sources 
for additional information concerning the 
work he had indicated as a goal, and con- 
cerning a variety of other occupations. As a 
result of obtaining more adequate information 
about themselves and about several occupa- 
tions, nearly half (48.6 per cent) changed 
their occupational goals. Almost all (93.1 
per cent) of those choosing lower goals had 
had original goals at the professional and 
semi-professional levels. Of those who 
changed their goals after counseling 21 per 
cent chose higher goals, 56 per cent chose 
lower goals, and 23 per cent chose other 
occupational goals which were on the same 
level as their original choice. 

For the group as a whole, those who lacked 
adequate occupational information and also 
lacked adequate information about their own 
abilities were more likely to select unsuitable 
occupational goals. It also appears that 
those who had had direct contact with the 
occupation had more adequate information 
and made more appropriate vocational! plans 
than those whose occupational information 
was obtained solely from reading. In gen- 
eral, in this group, those originally selecting 
professional and semi-professional occupa- 
tions had obtained their information pri- 
marily from reading, and obtained relatively 
inadequate information. The occupational 
information to which they had been exposed 
did not give them sufficiently adequate in- 
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formation regarding physical demands in the 
various jobs, sources of training, employment 
possibilities, or the possibilities of income 
after training had been completed. 


Those men who had originally selected 
occupations at a somewhat lower level in the 
skilled trades, sales, and clerical occupations 
had, in general, had some direct contact with 
the occupation, had had some employment 
experience with the! occupation, had more 
practical and specific information concerning 
income and employment possibilities, and 
were more realistic in che appraisal of their 
own qualifications for the specified goal. 


In other words, when occupational infor- 
mation was obtained solely from undirected 
reading or other indirect sources, the clients 
tended to select goals unsuitably high. When 
occupational information was obtained solely 
from the individual's own work experience, 
he tended to select goals for which he was 
adequate, but jobs which were only occa- 
sionally adequate for him. 


From these data, it appears that the inde- 
pendent reading of occupational literature 
was not, in itself, of much value to the indi- 
vidual in helping him to select suitable oc- 
cupational goals. Guided reading, directed 
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by an experienced counselor and subsequently 
discussed with the counselor, has resulted in 
more suitable choices. The individual who 
has had work experience appears even better 
able to interpret and use occupational infor- 
mation obtained from guided reading. Ic is 
suggested that work experience directed by a 
counselor might also add to the ability of the 
individual to interpret and evaluate subse- 
quent occupational information. 

From this brict and limited inquiry, it is 
concluded that direct experience with job 
possibilities such as “‘ery-out’’ jobs, part-time 
and summer employment gives the individual 
a betcer understanding of jobs and a more 
realistic basis for the appraisal of himself 
than he obtains through books or other read- 
ing. On the other hand, the individual whose 
occupational information comes only from 
his own work experience tends to be limited 
in his view of the working world, and is un- 
aware of the many other occupations for 
which he is also suitable. His choice tends 
to be restricted to the occupations with 
which he is familiar. The best choices ap- 
pear to be made when suitable exploratory 
work experience is Combined with occupa- 
tional information guided and directed by a 
competent counselor. 
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The Veteran Evaluates Counseling 
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M™: World War Il veterans have 
availed themselves of the vocational 
counseling provided by the Veterans Ad- 
ministration. This group includes the dis- 
abled veterans whose physical limitations 
prevent their return to a former occupation 
as well as vast numbers of able-bodied 
veterans anxious for counseling in order to 
obtain maximum benefits from training 
To a large extent, a foundation for an oc- 
cupational future for these men and women 1s 
laid during the vocational advisement proc- 
ess through which they pass 

Several methods for evaluation of 
guidance procedures, many of which have 
been discussed by Frochlich.' One of these 
is the client-opinion or “‘what-do-you think”’ 
method effected by questioning those who 
Such a study 


have completed the process. 
should reveal the present arcas of strength 
and weakness in the VA counseling service 
and lead to improvement of the program. 
It should also indicate the possible advantages 
to be gained trom wide adaptations of a 
counseling program for all people desiring 
and needing such service 

An attempt has been made in the present 
study to measure the reactions of a sampling 
of veterans who completed the vocational 
advisement procedure in five Veterans Ad- 
ministration Guidance Centers in Colorado.* 

No investigattons of this type appear to 
have been reported tn the literature. One 


Clifford Po Frochlich, Gusdance Procedure, 
4 Rewsew of the Lateratare, Misc. No. 3310. CWashu 
b.¢ U.S. Office of Education, Jan. 19, 1949) 

* Acknowledgment 1s given to subsidiary studies com- 
pleted at separate inst ions by Norman Harris, Voca- 
ional Appraiser, University of Denver Guidance Center; 


of the most closely related studies appearing 
in the literature is that completed in 1948 
by Brown’ whose method of evaluating the 
vocational guidance process was an investi- 
gation of the veteran's training status at 
periods of one and two years subsequent to 
the completion of vocational advisement. 

While the present research is statewide in 
scope, it does not include all guidance centers 
which existed during the period covered by 
the investigation. Those centers included 
are the larger ones, and the studies completed 
in the separate institutions have been made 
through the cooperation of the institutions 
themselves. 

The subsidiary studies included in this over- 
all report considered not only the reactions 
of the veterans counseled but also took into 
account the variety of reactions noted in 
veterans counseled under the two laws pro- 
viding for such counseling (Public Law 346 
for non-disabled veterans, and Public Law 16 
for disabled veterans) as well as variations 
among veterans counseled at different cencers 
Since the differences between the two groups 
of veterans, as well as among the various 
guidance centers, were extremely small 
and apparently not significant—no attempt 
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has been made in this report to give break- 
downs into these groups. Instead, the 
total responses have been lumped together 
to show the reaction of all veterans respond- 
ing in all of the subsidiary studies. 

Because of the wide dispersal of counselees 
who had completed advisement in the guid- 
ance centers, the mailing of a questionnaire 
appeared to be the most feasible method of 
obtaining an adequate number of replics 
The basic work in the development of a 
questionnaire to be used in all subsidiary 
studies was carried on by the senior author 
of this article with the assistance of those 
in charge of the subsidiary studies and of the 
vocational advisors on his staff. Questions 
chosen for inclusion were based on an an- 
alysis of the arcas of counseling regarding 
which the client's judgment might be valu- 
able. 

Multiple-choice questions were formulated 
which related to the particular phases of 
counseling about which information was 
desired. A preliminary questionnaire was 
tried out with a few veterans in several 
guidance centers to determine weaknesses 
and veteran reaction. After revision as to 
content and style, the final 4-page question- 
naire (multilithed on two sheets) was 
adopted for use in all subsidiary studies. 
In order to be adaptable for use by different 
centers, appropriate spaces were left blank 
in the introduction. The questionnaire fi- 
nally took the form reproduced here (see 
pages 21-24). 

A random sampling was made of those 
veterans receiving counseling in the various 
centers during the period from the date of 
their opening to January 1, 1948. This cur- 
off date was selected in order to exclude 
any case where advisement had been too 
recent to permit an adequate valuation on 
the part of the veteran. Methods used for 
follow-up to increase the percentage of re- 
sponses varied with the individual situation 
involved in the subsidiary studies. 

Considerable variation in percentage of 
returns was found when the centers were 
compared. This was anticipated because 
of the large differences between the various 
groups which had completed advisement. 
For example, the largest percentage of re- 
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turn was noted for the Guidance Center as- 
sociated with Colorado A & M College, 
accounted for by the fact that the majority 
of counselees completing advisement at this 
center were cither college students still 
attending the institution or non-college 
veterans living in a relatively small geo- 
graphic areca. The lowest percentage was 
noted for the Guidance Center at Pueblo 
Junior College, where the geographic area 
covers nearly one-half of the state, most of 
which 1s relatively sparsely settled. Vet- 
erans here were predominantly non-college, 
some being on the elementary school level, 
or lower. 

658 usable returns 
follows: 


were distributed as 


Question- 

matres Usable 

Institution Sent Out Returns 
Denver University 44) 168 
Colorado University 280 141 
Colorado A & M 227 16) 
Denver Opportunity School 342 128 
Pueblo Junior College 61 
Total 1,604 658 


Certain weaknesses exist in a study of this 
sort which must be considered as having in- 
fluenced the conclusions reached. While 
cases from the major guidance centers were 
included, only a random sampling of cases 
was sclected. Responses to the question- 
naire indicated other weaknesses. The im- 
possibility of determining the actual number 
of questionnaires delivered to the veterans 
to whom they were addressed makes the 
calculation of the percentage figure ques- 
tionable. A third factor that must be con- 
sidered is the relatively long period of time 
covered in the study. The cases included 
may have been counseled as carly as mid-year 
1945, or as recently as late 1947. 

The incomplete coverage of the sampling 
could also produce influencing factors which 
could react in opposite ways. If the more 
intelligent or more academically trained 
veterans or those who received a real benefit 
from counseling had the greater tendency to 


respond, the results would be skewed ac- 
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cordingly. If, on the other hand, those 
veterans who felt critical or dissatisfied had a 
greater tendency to respond, the opposite 
effect would obtain. Since the additional 
comments proffered by most of the veterans 
responding indicated all degrees of satisfac- 
tion with a fairly even distribution, it ts 
assumed that the response is a typical cross 
section. 

Tasce I shows the distribution of responses 
by the veterans to the twenty various items 
# the questionnaire. Both the numerical 
and percentage distribution of obtained re- 
sponses to the various alternative choices 
for each item are shown in the table. The 
column headings by letter indicate the various 
alternative choices, with the sixth column 
including the combined void and unanswered 
totals. The percentage figures have been 
rounded to the nearest tenth with minor ad- 
justments made where necessary in order that 
percentage figures will total 100 per cent for 
cach question. 

In general, the responses are ranked in 
order, with Response A the most favorable, 
and Response E the least favorable. Excep- 
tions to this ranking are questions 12, 13, 
16, and 20. In question 12, both extremes 
are unfavorable, and Response C is most 
favorable. Questions 13 and 20 have no 
ranked order. Question 16 is ranked in 
reverse order, with Response A least favorable 
and Response F most favorable. 

The tollowing specific conclusions have 
been drawn from the responses reported in 
Taste | 

1. Reception. (Questions 1, 2, 15, and 20) 
Most (86.6%) felt that ample or adequate time was 
allowed for counseling, that in most instances 
88.0%) the counselor showed interest and sin 
cerity in the counselee’s problems, that he estab- 
lished rapport in most (89.5%) of the cases, and 
three-fourths (76.9%,) would prefer to have the 
same counsclor in case of further contact. 

2. Participation. (Questions 3 and 12) Three- 
fourths reported an opportunity to talk all they 
wished during the interview (76.1%) and that they 
made the final decision (72.9% 7) 

3. Individual Appraisal. (Questions 8 and 9 
Three-fourths (76.5°7) felt that the counselor had 
a good understanding of their aptitudes and per- 
sonality, and a large majority (86.0%) that the 
appraisal by the counselor ranged from being of 
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some help and interesting to highly beneficial in 
the solution of problems. 

4. Prychological Testing. (Questions 4, 5, 6, 
and 7) Two-thirds (62.8%) reported an accept- 
able introduction to testing, nine-tenths (91.29%) 
felt no disturbing distractions during testing, 
three-fourths (76.9%) received a satisfactory ex- 
planation of test results, and most of the respond- 
ents (84.8%) obtained helpful information from 
Costing 

5. Occupational Information. (Question 10 
More than one-half (57.39%) said the occupational 
information ranged from being helpful to being 
very valuable. Since considerable variation of 
response is apparent, it is impossible to ascertain 
whether the result was duc to a general misunder- 
standing of the term ‘‘occupational information” 
or the existence of a weakness on the part of coun- 
sclors in imparting it. 

6. Importance of Counseling. (Questions 11, 13, 
and 14) All but about one-fifth (19.9%) re- 
ported that the counseling helped in some way to 
plan a training program, half (48.0°7) indicated 
that the job objective selected was the one they 
had in mind originally, and three-fourths (75.6 
felt that the counselor gave some or considerable 
help, only 2.1% reporting the counseling of no 
help whatsoever. 

7. Walwe of Counseling. (Questions 16 and 17) 
Although many veterans were reluctant to place a 
monetary value on the service, almost half (49.09% ) 
valued it at $15.00 or more up to $§0.00. How- 
ever, there was strong agreement (82.9%) that 
all or most vetcrans should have counseling. 

8. Outcomes, Actual or Anticipated. (Questions 
18 and 19) Two-thirds (66.9%) reported good 
progress in the job objective selected and only 9.6% 
never entered training. More than one-half 
(56.8%) are still in craining for the selected objec- 
tive; less than one-tenth (8.5%) considered the 
objective unsuitable or an unlikely future pos- 
sibility. 


In general, the responses indicated a very 
favorable attitude toward the counseling 
process, as well as an attitude indicating 
that the process was ably administered, pro- 
fessionally handled, and of considerable 
personal value to the veterans responding. 
The weakest spots, as indicated by the ques- 
tionnaire, appear in the dissatisfaction with 
occupational information, and a true de- 
termination of the monetary value of the 
counseling service. 

The value apparently received by the in- 
dividual veterans, and their expressed senti- 
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ment that al! or most veterans should receive can be drawn from this generalized attitude, 
the counseling, are strong indications for carrying a heavy implication for colleges 
the advisability of establishing adequate and secondary schools in planning and cs- 
counseling for veterans as well as provision. tablishing adequate counseling services, not 
tor the continuation of the veterans’ coun- only for students but aso for others who wish 
seling program. A significant conclusion to avail themselves of such a service. 


Taare 
Disrripution or Responses To Verurans’ N 658 


or 
-A—— -B--- 4 Unanswered 
Question Total % Total % Total % Total % Total qe Total % 
l 71 56.4 lyy 30.2 70 10.6 9 1.4 5 0.8 4 0.6 ' 
2 190 28.9 389 59.1 53 8.1 22 5.3 3 0.5 1 0.1 } 
3 13 2.0 47 71.7 150 22.8 14 2.1 2 0.3 7 0.1 { 
4 413 62.8 8y 13.5 66 10.0 34 5.2 42 6.4 14 2.0 : 
5 206 31.3 394 9.9 33 5.0 4 0.6 0 0.0 21 4.2 : 
6 §06 76.9 7 10.9 16 2.4 3 4.7 ll 22 4.4 
7 63 9.6 317 48.2 178 27.0 7 87 12 1.8 3 4.7 : 
144 219 359 54.6 9 15.1 17 2.6 11 16 28 4.2 
9% 146 246 224 34.0 51 7.7 13 2.0 28 4.3 
10 54 8.2 136 20.7 186 28.3 116 17.6 7 10.8 95 14.4 : 
ll 153 23.3 210 a) 118 17.9 46 7.0 81 12.3 so 7.6 
12 22 3.4 18 2.7 480 72.9 yO 13.7 23 4.5 25 +8 : 
13 316 48.0 11} 17.2 9o 14.6 7 10.8 25 4.8 7 5.6 
14 32 4.9 276 42.0 169 £=28.7 106 16.1 14 2.1 41 6.2 
15 204 31.0 385 58.5 32 49 S 2 7 1.1 22 4.3 
16 71 10.8 197 29.9 202 w.7 W 13.7 2 4.9 66 10.0 
17 339 $4.6 186 28.3 22 3.3 48 7.3 20 3.0 23 +5 
18 440 «666.9 21 3.2 45 6.8 5.3 63 9.6 8.2 
ly 374 56.8 57 8.7 lll 16.9 35 5.8 18 2.7 60 9.1 
9 9 0 0.0 ) 0.0 0 0.0 M4 $.2 


VETERANS’ OPINION POLL 


How ( ) which cooperates with the Veterans Administration in providing counseling 
services at the Guidance Ceuter in the ( ) is interested in determining the most effec 
tive features of its counseling, and which features may be improved 

It is hoped that you will be willing to help us with our project by answering the following questions 
Since this is an attempt to evaluate our services for purposes of improvement, please give us your frank 
opinion. Yow need not sign your name. All information will be held confidential. 

The form is short and will take only a few minutes of your time. There are no right or wrong answers. 
Simply place a check mark on the line in front of the word or statement which best expresses your opinion. 
These questions refer only to the counseling you received at the Guidance Center and not to interviews you may have 
had with faculty counselors, Veterans Administration training officers and contact men, or service of 


ficers. 

Please return in the stamped addressed envelope. 

|. How do you feel about the amount of time that was allowed for your counseling and testing? It was 
Check One 
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very ample time, without hurry 
probably cnough tame given 
secmed somewhat pressed for time, but most of my problems were considered 
time so short that I fele adequate consideration was not given to My problems 


1 was just pushed through, and felt that lictle thought was given to my problems 
Check One 


How much interest did che counselor show in your problems? He showed 
much interest, sincerity and sympathy 
interest and sincerity 
some interest, but sccm d preoccupic { with other chings 
little interest in Me as an individual 
practically no interest in anything except gctung rid of me 
During the mmterviews Check One 
I did practically all of che talking 
I talked all | wanted to 
L had opportunity to talk on most subjects 
I had very little opportunity to talk 
1 ‘couldn't get a word in edgvewise 
Before sending me to take tests the counselor Check One 
explained how tests w wuld help me and named the tests that he belicved would help 
explained how tests would help me, but did not indicate which tests I should take, or why 
stated that tests would help and told me which onc I had to take 
told me I had to take tests and named them 
just told me I had to take some fests 
k the tests, | was Check One 
traction 
sigh co distract Me to any great extent 
frequently distracted and did not 1) as well as I could have otherwise 
I was distracted sv much that I did poorly on the tests 
not concentrate at all; results of tests no good 


Ac the ume a in th 
in absolut 


aware ots 


awal ic Nose 
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distracted so much that l« 


The counsel f Chak Une 

xplain del st results so that | und rstood them 
explained the test results, ida’t understand them 
| 


nin t seem to at test results 


test results, but seemed to avoid reporting on others 


talked 
didn’t explain 
How importa resting was in helping you arrive at a decision? The testing 
cisions could not have been madc 
at was of some help in deciding 
_ and some of no consequence 
mostiv a waste of time 
waste of time 


The counselor seemed to understand my aptitudes and personality to the extent that he (Check One) 
val and e » complete description of My aptitudes 
woderstanding of my aptitudes 
{my aptie les only partially 


| r complete description of my aptitudes 


had neither a clear oO 
gave no description of my aptitudes 


To what extent did you benefit from the analysis made of your aptitudes, interests and personality? 


It was Check One 
highly beneticial and a major factor in the solution of my problems 
some benefit and a good start on solution of my problems 
interesting to Me at i mav be of some help 
of little help in solution of problems 


of absolute p and lett me more confused than betore 
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How valuable was the information you received about jobs and job opportunities? It: (Check Ome 
was very valuable and helped me make a wise sclection 

~—helped considerably in my selection 

—helped some in selection 
gave little information which was of help 

—gave no information on jobs and job opportunitics 


In what way has counseling helped you to plan your training program? It: (Check One) 
—helped me feel certain | was in right program 
—helped me decide in which major field of work I should study 
gave me a better understanding of what specific course | should take 
—helped me make plans for entering occupation after training is completed 
was of no help to me 
Do you fee! that the counselor: (Check One) 
~made the decision of a training program for you 
high-pressured you into a decision 
—counseled with you, but let you make your own decision 
~let you make most of the suggestions as well as the tinal choice 
gave you little help of any kind 


The job objective which I selected during counseling, in relationship to the one I had in mind before 
was Check One 
the same 
in same field but slightly different 
related to, but not the same 
in different field 
entirely unrelated to what I had in mind 


How valuable was the assistance received from the counselor in selecting a job objective and a 
training program? It was: Check One 

essential; I could not have made as good a choice without this help 

of considerable value and helped me make the choice 

of some help, but not a great deal 

-of little help in learning of factors I did not already know 

of no help whatsoever and was confusing 


The counselor was a person whom: (Check One 
I had full confidence in and could easily discuss all my problems with 
I felt free to talk to about my problems 
I felt ill-at-ease with in discussing some problems 
I felt uneasy with during all of the counseling 
I tele unable to talk to about many problems 


If you had to pay for counseling service, what do you think would be a fair charge in terms of 1 
value to you? (Check One) f 

—nothing $25.00 

—$ $50.00 

—$15.00 


How many veterans entering training should receive counseling? (Check One) 
—all —some 
—most —none 
—about half 
At the present time: (Check One) 
—I am making good progress in the job objective selected 
—I am making poor progress in the job objective selected 
I did not make satisfactory progress and have changed objectives 
—I| started the training program, but quit 
—I never entered into a training program 
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As 4 result of my counseling, 1; (Check One) 
-~am now 10 training for job objective chosen 
~~plan to enter training soon for job objective chosen 
consider the job objective chosen as a future possibility 
doubt that I will ever train for job objective chosen 
—consider objective unsuitable and will oot enter training in job objective 
If you returned for more counseling, would you prefer to have: (Check One) 
~~a different counselor 
~the same counsclor as before 


Additional comments: —— 


CLARENCE W. FAILOR is well known to Journal readers as its former || 
Manager Editor. He bas also served as Executive Secretary of NVGA, | 
of which he has been an active member for 18 years. Dr. Fatlor was one of | 
the first members of the VA Vocational Rehabilitation staff in Colorado. 
He has had wide experience in directing public school guidance programs 
and in teaching counselor-training courses in a number of graduate schools. 


He is currently teaching at the University of Colorado, Extension Division. 
He is an Associate of the A.P.A. and a Diplomate in Counseling and 
Guidance of the A.B.E. in Professional Psychology. 


r 


LEE E. LSAACSON, an active member of the Colorado Branch, directed 
testing and counseling services for the Wheat Ridge Public Schools (Colo- 
rado) during the pre-war period. In service during World War Il, be 
completed classification training at the Adjutant General's School. After 
the war, he was vocational adviser for the Veterans Administration prior 
to his present position at Fitzsimons General Hospital, Denver. Mr. 
lsaacson veceived the degree of Master of Personnel Service from the Univer- 
sity of Colorado. He has done graduate work at the University of Minne- 
cota and is presently working for bis doctorate 
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Guidance Developments in Negro Colleges 


R. D. RUSSELL 
Director of Guidance, North Carolina College, Durham, North Carolina 


INCE LATE IN 1945 when the first -veterans 

began to return to civilian life, the whole 
area of guidance has taken on new signifi- 
cance, reaching larger proportions, perhaps, 
than ac afiy other time. With the growth of 
veterans’ guidance centers on college cam- 
puses and in surrounding citics and towns a 
guidance consciousness has been achieved 
which bids fair to become a more composite 
part of the educational structure. 

Of great interest is the new trend coward 
the development of guidance services in the 
colleges which in previous years had been 
somewhat slow in going forward with this 
program. It cannot be said that these new 
developments in guidance are due solely to 
the influence of the veterans guidance centers, 
but there can be little doubt that these gov- 
ernment-supported centers did much to al- 
leviate numerous uncertainties with regard 
to operation, use, and value of such. 

Here at North Carolina College, a small, 
state supported-college of liberal arts with 
approximately 1,000 Negro students, counsel- 
ng service was started in September of 1948 
Plans were under consideration to'establish a 
ounseling service before the war but these 
plans could not be realized until the end of 
the emergency. Meantime, the location of a 
V.A. center on the campus did much to in- 
fluence the planning of this college's program 
for all students. The V.A. center was dis- 
continued in the spring of 1948. 

The present service, for all students, is con- 
sidered a worthy and necessary part of the 
educational program and there scems little 
doubt thar it will continue to be so regarded 
in all future planning. In an effort to de- 


termine the extent to-which other Negro 
colleges were following this line of thinking 
and planning, a bricf questionnaire was sub 
mitted to $6 sister institutions. Twenry 
seven of these institutions were state or 
municipally controlled and the remaining 
29 privately controlled. Forty-three re- 
sponses were received, 20 from state and 
municipally controlled institutions and 23 
from privately controlled institutions. All 
except one were four-year colleges, the one 
excepuon being a junior college 

The questionnaire used was brief, consisting 
of only twelve statements. These statements 
were directed toward determining the follow- 
ing information: 


{a] Whether or not the college maintained a 
separate, organized and directed counseling 
and guidance program. 

[b} If such program did exist, was it operated on 
a full-time or part-time basis for all students? 
Were there persons with special guidance 
training working in this areca? 

Approximately when did the program as it 
now exists have its beginning? 

To what extent is testing a part of the entire 
guidance program? 


In fairness co the colleges responding co the 
questionnaire, no attempt was made to de 
termine just how extensive the program is or 
to evaluate its effectiveness. The possibili 
ties of a trend toward developing and extend 
ing guidance practices in the college were the 
only concern. 

Forty-two of the colleges responding to the 
questionnaire acknowledged the existence of 
counseling and guidance services of one type 
or another for al! students. The remaining 
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college stated that a program is in the process 
of organization. 

Of the colleges responding to the question- 
naire, 15, or 35.7 per cent indicated that 
their guidance services are offered on a fuli- 
time basis. This was interpreted as meaning 
that an office is maintained and staffed with 
personne! employed as full-time counselors 

Twenty-seven colleges, or 64.2 per cent, 
indicated that their guidance services are of 
the part-time nature, the implication being 
that the counselors have other duties, per- 
haps teaching, and are on part-time assign- 
ments in their counseling capacities 

With regard to personnel, 14 cases of 
persons with specific traming im guidance 
working full time as counselors were re- 
ported; 27 cases of persons with specific 
training in guidance devoting part time to 
counseling and guidance activities; 24 1n- 
stances of individuals trained in psychology, 
education. sociology and related fields work- 
ing full or part time in connection with the 
guidance program 


Year Indicative 


The Center was especially interested in. the 
year when most of the colleges began their 
present program. Nine colleges, or 21.4 per 
cent, indicated their present guidance pro- 
gram started with the aurumn term of 1948; 
six, or 14 per cent, started their present 
guidance program in 1947; three, or 7.1 per 
cent, in 1946; four, or 9.5 per cent, in 1945; 
three, or 7.1 per cent, in 1944. Seventeen, or 
40.49 per cent, started their present guidance 
program prior to 1944 

Of the 15 colleges indicating full-time pro 
grams, 12 mdicated 1945 or later as the origin 
of present program; two had programs orig- 
inating prior to 1945; one did not indicate 
the date 

Of the 27 colleges indicating part-time 
counseling services, 10 started their present 
program during or since 1945. Seventeen got 
under way prior to 1945 

The question wich regard to tests used was 
included largely for the purpose of comparison 
in connecaion with our own program. Aj) of 
the schools indicated the use of certain basi 
Twenty-seven, or 64.3 


intelligence tests 
American Council Psycho- 


per cent, use the 
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logical test. (Others prefer the Otis Quick- 
Scoring test and still others use that of the 
Ons and the American Council. Eight col- 
leges reported using a personality test as a 
part of the general orientation program dur- 
ing which time placement tests, psychological 
tests, etc., are atiministered. The Bell Ad- 
justment Inventory and the California Test of 
Personality are used about evenly. 

It appears that this ‘survey indicates a 
trend toward the inclusion of organized 
guidance service in the over-all planning of 
Negro colleges. It appears, further, that this 
trend has been motivated and influenced by 
the presence of veterans’ guidance centers on 
the campuses of many of these colleges and in 
some cases by the presence of these centers in 
the cities where these colleges are located. 
The fact that 80 per cent of the colleges in- 
dicating full-time programs and 37 per.cent 
with part-time programs have started since 
1945 is indicative of the influence. Particu- 
larly significant is the 42.5 per cent increase 
in the number of full-time counseling and 
guidance services between 1946 and 1948. 

The findings of this survey do not mean 
that the colleges indicating commencement 
of their present program in 1945 or later made 
no attempt to effect better student adjustment 
prior to this time. Several indicated on the 
questionnaire that they had had Orientation 
Week for many years. During this period the 
usual placement and psychological tests were 
administered and the new student formally 
inducted to college life However, while 
such special weeks are certainly helpful, if 
they constitute the entire guidance program, 
then much is left to be desired. As one dean 
commented on a returned questionnaire, 
‘We never got around to making use of the 
rest results for individual guidance 


Obstacle of Finance 


The development of an increasing number 
of counseling services in the Negro colleges 
suggests that the obstacle of financing such 
projects 1s being overcome. The Center likes 
to beheve that this is because guidance, as 
such, is being considered a necessary part of 
the education program rather than as a special 
service which can be included ‘or left out 
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The number of trained personnel reported 
functioning in these counseling services is 
further evidence of the trend toward fullest 
exploitation of guidance purposes. It should 


RK. D. RUSSELL, since 1948, has been Director of Guidance at North 

Carolina College, Durham, N.C. Previously be served Howard University, 

Washington, D. C., as Admissions Officer and as staii member of its 

Counseling Service. During the War Mr. Russell was an officer in the 

Army Intelligence Corps. Previously be had taught for five years im the 

high schools of North Carolina. He holds bis M.A. from Columbia Uni- 
versity. 


be encouraging to young mea and women in- 
terested in guidance to know that opportuni- 
tices for employment in Negro colleges are 
increasing. 
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Occupational Experiences of Trade School Graduates 


! 


REGIS J. LEONARD 


Wis PERCENTAGE Of trained youth ts 
obtaining employment which corre- 
sponds to its training? Whar ferces, factors, 
and pressures influence vocational placement? 
Are obstacles involved which should be con- 
sidered in carly counselling of the individ- 
ual? 

Investigations of the occupational destina- 
tions of high school graduates generally em- 
phasize their distribution throughout voca- 
tions and the effectiveness of schoo! programs 
in providing adequate preparation for occupa- 
tional endeavor and progress. They have not 
shown what determines a youth's occupa- 
tional affiliation. Use of the questionnaire 
technique has limited the effectiveness of 
researches attempting to include occupational 
progress data. Unreturned inquiry blanks 
and those crroncously completed—usually 
errors of omission rather than commission— 
may have affected findings profoundly. 

In attempting to discover the occupational 
experiences of recent vocational program 
graduates, it was decided chat interviews 
should yicld more comprehensive data chan 
any other means 

The specific purpose of this scudy was to 
uncover the occupational experiences of cer- 
tain Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, vocational 
high school graduates of the Class of June, 
1947. All had completed diploma require- 
ments and had majored for at least two school 
years in bricklaying, clectric (appliance, 
power, radio, and wiring), machine, plumb- 
ing, printing, and wood (cabinet making and 
carpentry) courses 

Subjects for the survey were all Pietsburgh 


Schoo! of Education, Duquesne University, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


resident,’ June, 1947, graduates of the four 
Pittsburgh public vocational high schools for 
boys—-Allegheny Vocational High School, 
Connelley Vocational High School, South 
Vocational High School, and Washington 
Vocational High School—who had majored 
in the previously mentioned courses for the 
stated minimum time, and who were avail- 
able for civilian occupations. Interviews 
were conducted during the summer months of 
1948, approximately one year after gradua- 

Graduates who had shifted from one course 
to another would not have been as well pre- 
pared co enter specific fields, and therefore 
were not included. Non-resident graduates 
who lived in outlying communities were ex- 
cluded because employment opportunities 
could not be considered as synonymous with 
those within the city. Only certain appren- 
ticeable trade preparatory groups were con- 
sidered, thereby climinating the problem of 
sample and the problem of incomparable 
trade groups. 

Of the 133 cases eligible for consideration, 
123 were located and contacted. This repre- 
sents 92 per cent. Tasxx I indicates the dis- 
tribution of those contacted by number and 
by per cent of the total number involved in 
the study. 

Occupational classification of the graduates 
was based on their responses. No attempt 
was made to confirm the responses by con- 
tacting employers. In some instances, how- 

' The study included graduates who were residents 


two indepen dent municipalities surrounded or near!s 
vunded hy che Cire of Preeshurgh 
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ever, che writer let the graduate know that 
he was familiar with the contents of the 
Dictionary of Occupational Titles, with Oral 
Trades Questions, and with personnel prac- 
tices in the major occupational groups. 

Use of such verification techniques 
prompted the writer to accept the response of 
a 20-year-old graduate to the effect that he had 
been employed as a journeyman carpenter, 
even hefore he showed his currently paid dues 
book and registration card issued the pre- 
vious year by the local labor organization 
concerned. Conversely, the veteran who 
implied formal apprenticeship in the wood 
division, even though unaware of the *‘for- 
malities,"’ was recorded more accurately as a 
production-type worker. 


Graduates were grouped as follows: 
1. Working in the trades for which they 
trained 
Taare | 


Nomaer ano of Garanuates Con 


TACTED 

Group Number Per Cent 
Print 12 92 
Wood 22 96 
Machine 19 100 
Brick 5 100 
Plumbing 4 100 
Electric 61 SS 


Total 123 92 


OCCUPATIONAL EXPERIENCES OF GRADUATES 


Tasre IT 
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Working in the trade fields for which they 

trained. 

3. Working in trades other than those for 
which they trained 

4. Working in trade fields other than those for 
which they trained. 

5. Working in definitely non-related occupa- 

tions. 


6. Unemployed. 


Tastes Il and Ill show the number of 
graduates in cach class, following the num 
bering used above. 

The data indicate that not quite one-third 
of the group were working in the trades for 
which they were trained, and that not quite 
one-half were working in the trades and 
trade fields for which they were trained. 
Slightly more than one-half were working in 


Il 


Peacentace DistaisuTion or ree Gaapnuares 
or tar Severat Saops Accorpino to Tarim Oc 
cupaTionar Stratus at Time or Contact 


Status 


Occupational 

Shop 1 2 3 4 5 6 
Print 50 8 25 0 17 0 
Wood 27 14 27 0 27 5 
Machine 37 0 21 0 i 5 
Brick 20 0 20 20 20 2w 
Plumbing 75 0 25 0 
Electric 23 20 13 3 4 7 


Toral w 13 17 2 31 6 


Occupational Status 


Major Number Number Per Cent - —_—_—_—— 
- Shop in Group Comtacted Contacted 1 2 3 4 5 

Print 13 12 92 6 ] 3 ) 2 
Wood 2 22 96 6 5 6 0 6 
Machine 19 19 100 7 0 4 0 7 
Brick 5 5 100 0 
Plumbing 4 4 100 3 0 0 0 l 
Electric 69 61 88 14 12 8 2 21 

37 16 22 3 38 


Toral 133 123 92 
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other trades or trade fields, or in non-related 
occupations 

No significant differences, however, were 
noted between certain socio-economic and 
educational background factors of those who 
obtained joks in their trades and trade fields, 
and those who did not 

One-third of the graduates were of foreign- 
born parents. The number of graduates with 
foreign-born parents who were working in 
trades and trade fields for which they trained 
was as great as the number with native-born 
parents 

The average number of years of schooling 
of the fathers of the graduates was 8.0. No 
significant difference was noted between the 
educational level of iathers of graduates who 
were working in the trades and trade fields 


for which they trained, and fathers of gradu- 


ates otherwise classified 

The occupational status of fathers of the 
graduates was average, as determined by two 
objective rating scales, the older Barr Scalce* 
and the more recent Harrell and Harrell 
Classification.* No appreciable difference 
was noted between the status of fathers of 
graduates working in the trades and trade 
ficlds for which they trained, and fathers of 
graduates otherwise classified. 

The average age of the graduates at time of 
graduation was 18 years, cight months. One- 
fourth of the group were younger than 18 
years. Distributions for those employed in 
the trades and trade fields for which they 
trained and those otherwise classified were 
similar 

The average school mark received by cach 
group of graduates was between the letter 
grades C and B, on a f.ve-letter system. No 
appreciable difference was noted between the 
marks for those graduates working in the 
trades and trade fields for which they trained, 
and those graduates otherwise classified. 

The intelligence quotients (Otus S. A. 
Higher Examination) ranged between 71 and 
119. The mean was 97. No appreciable dif- 


Studies of Genius, (Stanford 
Stantord University Press, 1925), Vol. 1, pp. 66-69 
* Thomas W. Harrell and Margaret S. Harrell, “Army 
General Classification Test Scores tor Civilian Occupa- 
Educatvonal and Psychological Measwrements, \ 
229-259 
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ferences were noted between the 1L.Q.’s of 
gtaduates working in the trades and trade 
fields for which they trained, and graduates 
otherwise classified. In fact, when the 1.Q.'s 
of graduates for the two groups were plotted 
on the Otis Normal Percentile Chart, the 
lines coincided. 

According to those factors, the groups 
were equally well qualified to enter the occu- 
pations of their choice and training. 

The 37 graduates classified as working in 
the trades for which they trained, and the 16 
graduates classified as working in trade fields 
tor which they trained, had utilized six 
sources in obtaining their jobs: school per- 
sonnel, family connections, personal applica- 
tions, friends, responses to newspaper ad- 
vertisements, and labor organizations. 

Taare IV shows to what extent the various 
referral sources were responsible. Percent- 
ages apply only to the number of graduates in 
the specific occupational classification at the 
time of contact. 

Graduates who obtained jobs through the 
influence of school personnel, friends, and 
relatives, reported narrow and stereotyped, 
but favorable experiences with employers. 
Those referral sources conducted all prelimi- 
nary negotiations with the employers. Com- 
pletion of application data was but routine, 
immediate acceptance of the candidate mini- 
mized technical employment details and 
eventful expericnces. 

Less than one-half of this group reported 
actual experiences with labor organizations. 


. Twenty of the 53 graduates were members or 
‘prospective members of labor organizations 


Four of the 53 reported that lack of appro- 


priate organization atfiliation hindered their 

occupational] athliation opportunities. 
Practically all graduates of this group had 

unsuccessfully attempted to obtain jobs in 


The average 
Various cir- 


their trades and trade fields. 
number of attempts was ten. 
cumstances and experiences prompted ap- 
proximately one-fourth of the group to in- 
dicate change of interest. They were no 
longer interested in secking employment in 
the trades amd trade fields for which they 
trained. However, the greater number in- 
dicated that they had not lost interest, even 
though not so employed. 
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Sources Responsrate ror Placement or Grapuates «tn AND ror 
Tuey Treainep 


Referral Source Number Per Cent 


School personnel 1 
Friends 

Relatives 

Personal applications 
Newspaper ads 

Employment agencics 

Labor organizations 


Toral 


One-fourth were unable to enter their 
chosen fields because they were denied, or 
understood that they were to be denied, 
membership in specific labor organizations. 

Employment practices of many employers 
constituted hurdles that could not be overcome 
by graduates: imposition of trade experience 
requirements; refusal to accept applications of 
persons under the age of 18; refusal to accept 
applications from those eligible for the draft; 
refusal to accept applications from non- 
veterans; management-union contracts which 
required first employment in the laboring 
classifications, and refusal to accept voca- 
tional high school training as worth-while 
training. 

This study concerning the process of occu- 
pational affiliation is based on a detailed in- 
quiry among a small group of young men who 
had recently completed their schooling in 
preparation for entrance into gainful employ- 
ment in certain fields at a time when employ- 
ment was near its greatest peak in history. 

Fifective placement was a key issue in the 


Occupational Status . - 
~——-—1 and 2 
Per Cent Per Cont 


Number 


10 
2 


2 
] 
1 
0 


0 
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process of occupational affiliation and school 
personnel placed only nine per cent of the 
group in permanent jobs which corresponded 
to their special training, and only two per 
cent of the group in other capacities. 

Graduates who were guided in their post 
high school activities experienced less floun- 
dering than graduates who were forced to 
place themselves on the open labor market. 

Sixty-nine of the 123 graduates, in the ab- 
sence of effective referral sources, experienced 
dithculty in finding jobs. One year after 
graduation, only 15 of the number were 
found to be working in occupational groups 
related to their special training. The others 
encountered circumstances and obstacles— 
some real and some imaginary-—which they 
could not overcome without assistance. 

The need for more adequate vocational 
guidance to such out-of-school youth is evi- 
dent. The need for more detailed factual in- 
formation concerning the process of occupa- 
tional affiliation and based on actual ex- 
periences of job-seeking youth ts urgent 
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Do Firms Hire College Drop-Outs as Salesmen?’ 


VIVIAN H. HEWER and ELIZABETH A. KEATING 


University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


HAT LOCAL EMPLOYMENT Outlets are 
Wi. for students who leave college 
before graduation?’” Discussion with coun- 
sclors in the Student Counseling Bureau of a 
large state university indicated need for an 
answer to this question. This broad question 
was narrowed to the question: “What op 
porrunities exist in the specific field of selling 
tor college drop-outs?” Because of the 
limited area of the sample here studied, the 
results should not be applied to groups other 
than manufacturing and wholesale-retail 
selling. In view of the findings in the limited 
area, further research in similar areas should 
prove rewarding. 

Names of firms used to obtain the sample 
for the investigation were drawn from a 
listing maintained by the Minnesota Em- 
ployment Service. The state office employs 
this list to collect data for periodic labor 
market reports. It appeared that the most 
meaningful selection of a sample could be 
made on the basis of industrial code.* 

After examination of the industrial code 
groupings, it was decided to restrict the 
sample to manufacturing and wholesale- 
retail trade. By limiting this selection of 


' The authors wish to acknowledge cheir indebtedness 
to Winston H. Puttick and George D. Tallard, students at 
the University of Minnesota, who assisted in che inter- 
viewing and in che analysis of the data. Dr. Kenneth A. 
Clark, Deparenens of Psychology, University of Minne- 
wota, offered much valuable assistance 

* Explanation of industrial codes can be found in Social 
Security Board lodustrial Classification Code (Volumes 
| and III, 1942), aod in che Seandard Industrial Classifica- 
tion Manual! (November, 1945, Bureaa of the Budget). 


firms to those employing at least 50 persons, 
a sample of 120 firms was arrived at. 

The questionnaire went through several 
pretests and subsequent analyses before the 
final form of eighteen questions, designed to 
measure sales opportunitics and sales hiring 
practices in local firms, was evolved. 

Classification of the salesmen presented a 
problem. On the final questionnaire space 
was left for descriptions of the types of jobs 
held at time of the interview. Suitable 
classifying codes were developed after all 
questionnaires were in. Data were obtained 
by personal interview during April and May, 
1948. From the 120 firms contacted, 98 
completed questionnaires were secured; 
twenty-two firms cither did not employ 
salesmen or were not available for an inter- 
view. The respondents were cither sales 
managers or personnel directors depending on 
who was responsible for hiring salesmen. 

The data were treated in several ways. A 
percentage distribution of the results for the 
total sample was made as well as percentage 
distributions for the following breakdowns: 
(1) Manufacturing and wholesale-retail trade; 
(2) three types of selling (wholesale selling 
to jobbers, wholesale selling to retail firms, 
and retail sclling—selling directly to con- 
sumers; (3) size of sales force. Only the more 
significant differences are reported here. 

Since the main objective in making this 
survey was to discover the opportunities for 
college drop-outs in the field of selling, most 
of the questions were pointed in this direc- 
tion. However, to avoid giving the respond- 
ent a “‘mental set,” an attempt was made to 
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get at this problem through a series of rather 
general questions. For example: 


[2] Is there any special school background that 
you prefer your salesmen to have? 

[5] In considering the cducational background, 
which of these three factors do you consider the 
Most important? j 

(a) Above average grades.* 
(b) Participation in activities such as clubs, 
fraternities and athletics. 
(c) Participation in student government and 
leadership activities 

[9] When interviewing young men who left col- 
lege before graduation, do you ask them why 
they left? Lf so, what significance do you at- 
tach to their answers?‘ 


Little Educational Emphasis 


In the replics from the 98 respondents, 
there was little emphasis on the educational 
background of Salesmen candidates. Fifty- 
six per cent stated that they desire no special 
educational background; only 15 per cent 
considered above-average grades as important 
factors in the hiring of salesmen. 

While 61 per cent stated that, for hiring 
purposes, graduation from college was im- 
matcrial, 73 per cent said they give preference 
to applicants with some college education. 
Only 3 per cent said that the lack of a college 
degree would hinder a salesman’s chances for 
promotion. 

Although 62 per cent of the firms ask men 
why they left college before graduation, only 
one-third of this group discriminated against 
academic failure. Many stated that the 
reasons for the poor grades were of greater 
significance than the grades themselves. For 
instance, “If a boy has ambition enough to 
try college, even though he’s really not col- 
lege material, we give him credit for his am- 
bition—we'd hire thac boy." Another said, 
“If poor grades were the result of a boy's 
restlessness and lack of perseverance, we 
don't feel he'd make a good salesman. We 
wouldn't want him.” A third comment 
was, “‘If a boy found out he wasn't cut out for 


* Here it was he to discover what importance is at- 
tached to good s sawed records in the minds of person- 
nel directors 

* An attempt was made here to get at the respondents’ 
attitudes coward failing grades without specifically 
asking for their opinions. This technique was fairly 
successful. 


that book stuff, and he began to feel he'd be 
better off in business—and while he was 
looking around for a good job, his grades 
dropped way down—I wouldn't penalize him 
for that. But if he just didn't feel like work- 
ing in school—then that wouldn't be so good 
in selling.” 

A majority of the respondents felt that 
participation in social activities was im- 
portant in the extra-curricular activities of 
college students who planned to enter selling 
careers. Retail selling firms also gave equal 
weight to participation in student govern- 
ment and leadership activities. 

With regard to testing programs, only 12 
per cent of the respondents used psychological 
tests to aid in their selection of salesmen. 
It was found that if a firm used any tests, they 
tended to use a battery, including personality 
tests, interest inventories, and others (such as 
vocabulary, mechanical aptitude or engineer- 
ing aptitude tests). Some firms use profes- 
sional test consultants instead of conducting 
their own testing program. 

In a breakdown by type of firm (manu- 
facturing or wholesale-retail selling), few 
differences in policies were found. The manu- 
facturing firms tended to prefer a background 
in engineering or trade school over a non- 
technical school background. 

Both types selected their salesmen, for the 
most part, through promotion within che 
firm. The second source of recruitment was 
direct applications. In rank order, other 
sources of recruitment were newspaper ad- 
vertising (14 per cent), college placement 
services (9 per cent), and private employment 
agencies (6 per cent). In this sample, there 
were no firms indicating public employment 
service as first choice for recruitment 

A third breakdown was made by types of 
selling: (1) wholesale selling to jobbers, (2) 
wholesale selling to retail firms, and (3) re- 
tail selling and selling directly to consumers. 

Through this breakdown, there appeared a 
difference in the type of training program set 
up for newly inducted salesmen. Forty-cight 
per cent of the firms engaged in wholesale 
selling to jobbers maintain formal training 
programs while the others tended toward 
informal, on-the-job training programs. This 
tendency, in part, may be the result of the 
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number of salesmen in the various firms. 
For, in a breakdown of the sample by size of 
sales force, it was discovered that che larger 
the sales force, the more likely the firm was 
to have a formal training program. No other 
differences than this appeared in the break- 
down of firms, according to the number of 
salesmen on their pay-roll. 

This investigation was made two discover 
the chances that young men who drop out of 
college before graduation might get jobs as 
salesmen in manufacturing and wholesale- 
retail trade. 

A listing of the 520 firms used by the local 
office of a State Employment Service was 
sccured. The industrial code number for cach 
of these firms, based on the Social Security 
Board Industria! Classification Code and the 
Standard Industrial Classification Manual, was 
available. The sample was restricted to three 
major industries: retail trade, wholesale 


trade, and manufacturing. Firms employing 
less than 50 persons were not included in the 
sample. Of the 120 firms in the final sample, 
98 completed interviews were secured. 

The survey of 98 firms indicates the follow- 
ing: 


(1) A college degree is not essential, nor 
necessarily preferred, in a selling career. 
Some college training is helpful but for 
required for those men interested in sell- 
ing careers 
A college drop-out will not be penalized 
in secking a selling career unless his poor 
grades are due to deficiencies in his per- 
sonality make-up which would hinder 
him in becoming a successful salesman 
Few firms use psychological testing in 
selecting salesmen. 

The majority of firms provide training 
programs, formal or informal, for newly 
hired salesmen. 
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An Experimental Approach to Group Therapy 
in a Counseling Center’ 


HAROLD B. PEPINSKY 


Director, Scudent Counseling Center, and Associate Professor of Psychology, 
Washington State College, Pullman, Washington 


i paper develops the thesis that 
meaningful and useful research in group 
therapy can and should be conducted in a 
counseling center, and that financial outlay 
in the initial phases of the experimental 
program can be relatively small. A_ brief 
introduction to the present status of group 
therapy in the counseling situation is 
followed by a discussion of research in prog- 
ress at the Student Counseling Center of 
Washington State College. Emphasis 1s 
given to concrete planning and follow- 
through on a research program. . 

A striking dramatization of group pro- 
ductivity, unplanned because unforescen, 
was enacted recently. Hundreds of people, 
representing both management and labor, 
teamed together in a California community 
with the common objective of trying to rescue 
a three-year-old girl, trapped in an abandoned 
well. For a time at least, caste and class 
barriers were lowered, clashes of vested 
interest groups put aside. Tragedy in one 
small human life united these people in a 
common cause. 

We could probably learn a great deal about 
human relations from such incidents as these 
were we in a position to make systematic ob- 
servations of them. We may gain slight 
comfort, for example, in the unprecedented 


! From an address delivered at the NVGA Convention, 
Chicago, April 20, 1949. The author is grateful to Ken- 
neth Blood, Duane Kelso, Norma Kelso, and Jean Master- 
ton for their help in organizing and carrying on the re- 
search program. He is indebted co Ija Korner for suggest- 
ing the formation of the Group Therapy Committee and 
for constructive ideas. 


opportunity to study individual and group 
adjustments in the last war. The urgency 
of getting a nasty job done and a residual 
respect for individual personality of course 
prevented rigorous and conclusive experi 
mentation; potentially, however, fruitful 
hypotheses, were forthcoming. 

The most compelling single hypothesis ts 
that group activities provide fertile soil for 
the diagnosis and treatment of individual 
adjustments and facilitate the accomplish- 
ment of important social objectives. This 
promising lead, certainly not blind charity, 
has led the Navy to underwrite extensive 
experimentation in human relations and the 
Carnegie Corporation to help subsidize the 
National Training Laboratory for Group 
Development; these are merely two of many 
similar programs now subsidized by re- 
search grants. 

In a paper presented [by the writer] two 
years ago at the NVGA National Convention 
in Columbus, an attempt was made to pull 
together some of the thinking behind con- 
temporary work im group therapy |7].” 
Four major and relevant approaches to the 
study of human relations were cited: (1) 
Group therapy with deviant individuals; 
(2) group therapy with normal individuals, 
(3) student personnel work in educational 
institutions; (4) the study of interpersonal 
relations in social groups. 

If we are to be group therapists, then, we 
must take cognizance of work being done in a 


* Figures in brackets refer to corresponding references 
at the close of this article. 
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variety of fields. An examination of the 
references appended to this paper, along with 
those provided for participants in a national 
training laboratory for group development 
[10}, verifies this statement. 


Needed Research Emphasis 


It is an inescapable fact, however, that 
most of the published materials in group 
therapy and related arcas are purely de- 
scriptive in nature. Those of us who are 
writing in this field are enthusiastic about 
what we are doing, yet we have little to show 
for our efforts beyond theory and illustration. 
A notable exception is the pioncer experiment 
of Nicholas Hobbs, now at Teachers College, 
Columbia University. In his unpublished 
doctoral dissertation, Hobbs [3] attempted to 
compare the responses of individuals in 
“nondirectively’’ and “‘directively’’ led 


groups. His report on the therapy process 
followed the pattern set by Porter [8] and 
Snyder |9} in their analyses of counselor and 
client responses im individual non-directive 


counseling. Further experimentation is also 
being conducted at the University of Chicago 
under Dr. Rogers and his colleagues and at 
Teachers College under Drs. Shaffer and 
Hobbs. This experimentation, however, has 
the weakness of being in large part process- 
oriented. As Bordin has recently stated 
[2], we should devote more of our research 
energies to studying the outcomes of therapy. 
This statement definitely holds for group as 
well as individual therapy. 

It is mot meant here to detract from the 
excellent work being done at Columbia and 
Chicago; emphasis ts merely being placed on 
what should be the w/timate concern of the 
research worker and the practitioner. To 
illustrate this point: an otherwise helpful 
discussion of counseling contains this sen- 
tence: “In group psychotherapy, individual 
therapy is a necessary adjunct."" The next 
group instruction [in- 
dividual?] counseling instruction fre- 
quently needed’ What warrant is 
there for making such assertions unless we 
know hbew we are conducting our therapy 
(study of process) and what we are doing to 
ly of outcomes.) To those 
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who would answer that we had better stick 
to individual counseling “‘because at least 
we know what we are doing there,"” we can 
only reply that we know far less about what 
we are doing in individual counseling than 
we like to think we do. 

This points up a necessary emphasis for 
the group therapist—that of research as 
service. Bordin [2] has called research a 
much-neglected phase of counscling activity 
We have tended to think of research as 
peripheral, and of direct service to clients 
as essential. Admittedly, research is hard 
to sell to “‘pracgical’’ administrators; yet 
we must convince them that funds expended 
for research in group therapy as well as in 
individual counseling are a sound, long- 
term investment. 


Washington State College Program 


It is with this twofold practical orienta- 
tion—first, to the need for experimental re- 
search, and second, to the need for selling 
the research program to faculty, administra- 
tion, and students—that we have begun 
research in group therapy in the Seudent 
Counseling Center at Washington State 
College. The road we have chosen is not 
an ¢asy one: we are operating on a limited 
budget with funds allocated primarily for 
counseling with students, a college-wide 
testing and scoring service, and counselor- 
training. At fairly low cost, however, 
we have been able to set up wire-recording 
equipment, including an amplifier, in a cen- 
tral recording room with microphone “‘plug- 
ins*’ in four adjacent offices. We have also 
purchased a one-way vision glass.* Our 
initial research is on a very small scale be- 
cause of the heavy demand for our services 
in connection with individual counseling. 

Within thé Student Counseling Center, a 
group therapy committee has been established 
to begin a study of group therapy and to 
initiate the research program.‘ The Com- 


* This installation was made under direction of Ija 
Korner 

“The Committee includes Kenneth Blood, Duane 
Kelso, Norma Kelso, Jean Masterton, and Harold B. 
Pepinsky, Chairman 
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mittce will submit a progress report to the 
other members of the Center staff by the end 
of the academic year. Its activities began 
with a gathering of bibliographical items, 
reading for background, general discussion of 
group therapy and its applicability to the 
Center program, and a preliminary report to 
the entire staff of the Center during the first 
week of February. The committee members 
are not unanimously “‘sold’’ on group ther- 
apy; we have our share of “‘reality testers’’ 
and “group critics’’ as well as of “idea 
and *‘expediters."’ 

Nevertheless, we have two sets of group 
therapy sessions under way, including 5 
students in a counseling practicum course, 
and 6 undergraduate students who have 
volunteered for group therapy. The first 
group is merely a practice group; the second 
is the object of experimentation. 

The latter group appears to be a particularly 
happy selection in beginning a research pro- 
gram on the Washington State College 
campus. The writer is consultant to a stu- 
dent organization known as the Freshman 
Leadership Training Group. Its members 
are male freshmen chosen for their leadership 
potentiality by the house councils of frater- 
nity and dormitory living groups. Six indi- 
viduals from the Leadership Training Group 
are presently meeting for one-hour periods in 
tive weckly sessions at the Student Counseling 
Center. Concurrently, the larger Leader- 
ship Training Group is holding hourly meet- 
ings cach week. 


Many Purposes Served 
by Initial Sessions 


These initial group therapy sessions are 
serving a varicty of purposes: 


1. The initial group sessions are providing 
opportunity for leader and observer training. All 
members of the Group Therapy Committee 
are participating directly in the sessions, one 
as leader and the others, alternately, as ob- 
servers. Methods of observing have been 
kept flexible, although formalized inter- 
action observation sheets are available for 
use. It is hoped that active participation by 
committce members will provide a sound 
basis for discussion and experimentation on 
the therapeutic process 
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2. The initial group sessions are 4 source of 
hypotheses concerning therapeutn outcomes. Using 
Linton's [4] concept of role and status in the 
social group as a framework for determining 
the therapeutic outcomes, we are making a 
preliminary assessment of changes in the 
social group as a criterion of therapy. Aa 
individual's role is defined as the parts he is 
seen to play in the group, and his status as 
the extent to which he is accepted or rejected 
in the group. 


We are attempting to answer two questions: 
(a) whether there is a relationship between 
roles which an individual is seen to play in a 
social group and the social status accorded 
him by oat members of the group; and 
'b) whether participation in a group counsel- 
ing situation is associated with shift in role 
and status in a larger social group. Here, 
members of the Leadership Training Group 
who are not participating in group therapy 
will serve as a control. We may test the 
hypothesis that receiving group therapy will 
be associated with significant shifts in role 
and status within the larger social group 
The control further enables us to tell whether, 
over the same period of time, similar shifts 
in role and status may have occurred for 
members of the Leadership Training Group 
who have not received group therapy. The 
assessment of role and status is being made 
through periodic administration of socto- 
metric tests [6]. 


In this preliminary experimentation we 
have attempted to work within the limita- 
tions of available budget and personnel. The 
initial assessment, however, 1s beimg used as 
a basis for formulating an expanded research 
program in group therapy. 


3. A practical point: assessment of the initial 
group sessions can basis for requesting research 
funds. Research, as I have stated colin is a 
necessary service in connection with counsel- 
ing activitics. Rarely, however, do research 
funds come as a result of impulse and good 
intention alone. Subsidization of research 
activities is generally a reward for extended 
plannin pa of research productiv- 
ity in the area of the research request. Ir ts 
hoped that the result of thinking and action 
ta our initial experiment can justify a grant- 
in-aid for further experimentation in group 


therapy. 
4. The projected research program in group 
therapy can become an integral part of institution: 


At Washington State Col- 


wide evaluation 
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lege, plans are being laid for an extended 
evaluation program in terms of what happens 
to students as the result of cheir college ex- 
pericnces. The projected research program 
in group therapy will be fitted mmto the 
broader study. Moreover, it 1s hoped that 
the group therapy program can be under the 
advisership of a faculty committee, repre- 
senting departments in the social science arca 

5. The initial group sessions can be used to 
involve the student body in a group therapy pro- 
gram. Sclecting members of the Freshman 
Leatunhhio Training Group for the initial 
work in group therapy may prove to be an 
effective means of introducing group therapy 
to the student body at Washinanen State 
College. The assessment program has been 
accepted by participants m the therapy ses- 
sions, and by others in the Leadership Train 
ing Group, on the assumption that it will 
help them to function better as members of 
social groups 

A post-meeting reaction checklist [/0] has 
been administered at the end of all sessions, 
and the results of these assessments (by mem- 
hers of the Leadership Training Group and 
sarticipants in group therapy) have been fed 
yack to cach group at its next meeting. In 
addition, general summarics of the socio- 
metric testings have been presented to the 
two groups at their regular meetings. Par- 
ticipants in the group therapy sessions have 
requested reports by the group observers who 
sit in on cach meeting. These reports have 
been forthcoming. Invitation has been ex- 
tended to group therapy participants to hear 
““play-backs'” of the sessions, all of which 
have been wire-recorded. Finally, all mem- 
bers of the Leadership Training Group have 
been promised individual interviews with 
the therapist to discuss choices accorded 
them by other group members 


Members of the Leadership Training Group 


and participants i the group therapy sessions 


appear to be generally agreed that the “‘teed- 
back" on group functioning has been stimu- 
lating and helpful. It is anticipated that the 
majority of these students will be on campus 
for three more years, and that they will wish, 
during this period, to communicate to other 
students their own increased understanding 
and acceptance of Student Counseling Center 
functions, including group therapy 


Aa Illustrative Case 


Following is a description of what seems 
to be happening to one of the group therapy 
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participants. The therapist had opened the 
first group therapy mecting with a brief 
clarification of the objectives of the sessions. 
He then suggested two possible topics for 
group discussion: cither their individual 
educational and vocational objectives, or 
their functioning as group members. Con- 
siderable hostility was directed at the thera- 
pist during this first mecting, with one stu- 
dent trying to interest the group in the idea of 
exploring their vocational plans. 

Much of the group's hostility appeared to 
have been dissipated by the second meeting, 
but there was wrangling over the choice of a 
discussion topic. Succeeding meetings found 
the group well launched into discussions of 
how meetings of the Leadership Training 
Group might be improved and more con- 
structive action taken. Thus far there has 
been little tendency on the part of group 
members to examine their own roles; there 
is, however, increasing concern with “how 
we are working together here’’ and ‘‘what 
do the group observers have to report?” 

In all of these sessions the student under 
onsideration has taken an active part. He 
is a big, handsome fellow who has come to 
the State College of Washington from the 
Eastern seaboard. He appears to have a 
strong and forceful personality but until 
quite recently was given to making disrupting 
remarks during group discussion. Because he 
is bright and well liked by his associates, 
this student seems to make a noticeable 
contribution to group decision and action. 
He was at first extremely resistant to the 
group therapy sessions, making such remarks 
as, ‘Well, what do we do now?" and “‘I 
don't see that this is getting us anywhere!""— 
ignoring and stifling efforts of others to 
initiate and sustain group activity. His 
behavior in the Leadership Training Group 
had been very similar. The first sociometric 
assessment in both groups tended to verify 
our observation that he was felt to be critical 
and disrupting in the meetings, yet was uni- 
formly well liked. 

In the second group therapy session, he 
became very angry and tense, and resistance 
in the group to continuance of the session 
appeared to spread. A tense moment 


followed, after which the therapist calmly 
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interjected that it was difficult for him, too, 
not to become resistant to the way things 
were going. 

“If you feel that way about it, what do you 
expect us to do?”’ the student retorted. 

The therapist reiterated his opening clari- 
heation that the group should function ac- 
wrding to the wishes of the group members. 

said this student after a pause, 
see the light—-you want us to lead ourselves!" 

Since that time, he has begun to play a 
more supporting and productive role in the 
group. Though he still tends to dominate 
the group discussion and to become heatedly 
involved in selling his own ideas, subsequent 
assessment in the group therapy and in the 
Leadership Training Group has shown that 
he ts no longer seen as disrupter and critic by 
the majority of his associates. He is seen 
more and more as helpful, encouraging, and 
as contributing valuable ideas to the group 
discussion. He seems to be making an 
active effort to function as a group member 
His cuttingly disruptive remarks appear to 
be on the wane; he seems to be more relaxed 
in the meetings. 


How permanently and how extensively 
the effects of the group therapy will be re- 
flected in this student's group behavior re- 


mains to be seen. Tentatively, however, we 
may infer that he is learning to make an ad- 
justment which is both individually satis- 
fying to him and socially satisfactory to 
other members of the Leadership Training 
Group. At the very least, we have reason 
to believe that the study of his behavior, 
along with that of others in the small and 
large groups, will afford valuable hypotheses 
to be tested by more extended research. 


Summary and Conclusions 


Enough has been presented here, perhaps, 
to indicate how complex is our task in at- 
tempting to study and to facilitate human 
adjustments in group situations. Yet the 
preceding report on what scems to be happen- 
ing to a single case may provide some en- 
couragement. Enthusiasm, however, must 
be tempered with hardheaded objectivity; 
hence the emphasis in this paper upon an 
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experimental approach to group therapy. A 
review of national trends toward the study 
of individuals in group situations, 
along with tentative hypotheses and methods 
of procedure emerging from our initial ex- 
perimentation in group therapy, lends sup- 
port to the contention that group therapy 
research in such an agency as the counseling 
center can be both practicable and practical 

A personal belief of the writer has assumed 
the strength of a guiding conviction. It ts 
that the scientific study of the ways indi- 
viduals behave in groups can provide valuable 
clues to the building of effective human re- 
lations, and that enterdependence, in our com 
plex society, represents a higher level of ma 
turity than smdependence alone |5|. Kurt Lewin, 
the later pioncer-genius in group dynamics, 
gave his life to this ideal. The group thera- 
pist, along with other “human engineers,’ 
has an important contribution to make in his 
society [//] 


social 
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Editorial Comment 


Is “Counseling” a Profession? 


ITHIN THE Past few years some persons 

representing the general field of per- 
sonnel service have been insisting that a new 
profession has arisen, the profession of 
“counseling."’ The idea may stem from a 
book written in 1936 by Harrison and Grace 
Elliott, Solving Personal Problems (Holt), 
in which they make the following statement 
(p. 257): “Counseling has become a profes- 
sion. It is a profession dealing with the life 
problems of the individual." 

The foregoing statement seems to be such a 
glib characterization of the aims claimed for 
““guidance’’ and “‘personnel services’’ that 
a number of persons in our professional area 
have adopted Ellioct’s term and dictum. No 
one seems to have examined the idea to as- 
certain its validity, accordingly we shall 
undertake the task. 

We should first point out that the term 
counseling has long beer used to denote a 
particular phase of vocational and educa- 
tional guidance, the phase in which the 
counselor interviews the clicnt and assists 
him in making plans based on thorough ap- 
praisal of all pertinent circumstances. This 
phase is coordinate with other phases such as 
gathering information about the individual 
and about occupations; work with groups; 
case study; follow-up. The characteristic 
teature is the person-to-person relationship, 
as such it constitutes a specific technique. 

We should observe that this technique of 
facing individuals engaged in problem-solving 
iS NOt unique to vocational and educational 
guidance. It is used by the social worker, 
psychiatrist, teacher, lawyer, physician, and 
other experts in fields of personal service. 
Some of these experts have adopted the term 
“counselor’’ as a part of their professional 
designation. Thus a lawver is often called a 
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legal counsclor; insurance salesmen like to 
call themselves insurance counsclors; the 
religious worker in a large university (gen- 
erally a minister) is sometimes designated 
counselor to (Protestant-Catholic-Jewish) 
students; banks aod brokers’ establishments 
advertise that they will give “investment 
counseling’’; large librarics maintain read- 
ers counselors; the Automobile Club of 
Southern California employs a ‘travel conn- 
sclor."* 

In all such instances it should be noted that 
the bearer of the title is occupationally classed 
as a lawyer, insurance salesman, minister, 
librarian, etc. He would strongly disclaim 
that he represents a profession of ‘‘counsel- 
ing.” 

The advocates of a “profession of counsel- 
reply to the above that even though 
various experts use the technique of counsel- 
ing they do not represent the “‘point of 
view’ denoted by their use of the term 
They say that a specialist in a profession such 
as, medicine, social work, the ministry, etc., 
is concerned with only one aspect of the in- 
dividual: his health, his social or economic 
betterment, his soul. But that one who rep- 
resents the ‘“‘profession of counseling” 1s 
concerned with the entire individual and is 
therefore unique. 

Now social workers, psychiatrists, physt- 
cians, and others assert that they too are 
concerned with the entire individual. And 
when we examine the thorough case studies 
they make of their clients we see that their 
claim is justified. Even the insurance sales 
man utilizes the results of a physical examina- 
tion, he scrutinizes the social and economic 
status of the client, and his company makes 
exhaustive investigations to determine 
whether the client is a good moral risk. 


! ‘ 
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In claiming that counseling 1s a profession 
the Elliotts apparently had in mind counsel- 
ing on religious matters, for they say (p. 
304): “‘The goal of all counseling is to help 
an individual find an adequate personal re- 
ligion and the counseling process 1s not com- 
plete until this end has been attained." They 
apparently did not envisage ‘‘counscling”’ 
as a substitute for the term ‘guidance’ or 
“personnel service,"’ as some of our colleagues 
seem to do. We should like to ask these 
latter persons if they regard ‘‘guidance’’ as 
one profession, “personnel service’ as an- 
other, and ‘‘counseling™’ as a third? Or do 
they dislike the first ewo terms and substitute 
instead? 

The dislike which many persons have for 
the term “‘guidance™’ is well founded; it ts 
not and never will be a profession in itself, 
since it is a collection of services in which 
persons representing many distinct professions 
take part: teachers, psychologists, psychom- 
etrists, physicians, nurses, psychiatrists, 
vocational counselors, and many educational 
specialists. 

A number of issues are involved in the 
question under consideration; it is not merely 
one of semantics. At stake are aims, adminis- 
trative and technical procedures. A further 
consideration: If ‘‘counseling’’ ts a protes- 
sion it must be susceptible to training. A 
document which seems to imply a belief in 
this idea has recently been prepared by com- 
mittee of a Division of the National Voca- 
tional Guidance Association which sets forth 
the ‘‘common core’ of a course for the train- 
ing of persons who would do counseling 
Counselor Preparation, NVGA, New York, 


undated) A perusal of this rraining se- 


quence shows, however, that it would not 
fit one for counseling in general; it contains 
nothing on counseling regarding financial, 
marital, ethical, religious, health problems. 
It is devoted to the treatment of educational 
and vocational problems. A person trained 
according to this outline would be classed as 
an educational and/or vocational counselor 
which are professions in their own right), 
but not as a “general counselor’ equipped to 
handle all human problems. There is little 
prospect that this outline will be incorporated 
in the curricula of schools of social work, 
insurance companies, law, medical and 
nursing schools. The compilers of the 
manual belatedly recognize that ‘counseling 
is a technique instead of a profession by 
giving in Part Il a section devoted to counsel- 
ing technique as used by the professional 
vocational counselor 

From these observations we draw the 
following conclusions: 


1. Counseling is not a profession and never will 
be. It is a technique used in many professions 

2. Since the context in which it is often used is 
that ordinarily understood by the term guidance” 

sec the manual referred to above), the term “‘coun- 
seling’’ seems to be a refuge to which some per- 
sons have resorted because of the ambiguity and 
breadth of the term “‘guidance.”’ 

3. The use of the term “‘counscling’’ does not 
clear up the confusion besetting the ficld, rather it 
makes the fog thicker 

4. Before manufacturing professional labels 
we should confer with the Occupational Analysis 
Division of the U. S. Employment Service, the 
Bureau of the Census, and other agencies that 
make a business of classifying occupations 


H. D.K 


sx Guest Editorials 


PTER SEVERAL YEARS Of devoted service to 


NVGA Miss Christine Melcher 


The Executive Secretary 


signed from her post as Executive Secretary 
effective June 30, 1949. Her host of friends 
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in the Association will miss her cordial 
grectings, and the calm good humor with 
which she undertook a back-breaking job 
and with which she met the exasperating 
situations that only another Executive Secre- 
tary can fully appreciate. Fred Smith, 
Ralph Kenney, Bill Failor, and I saluce her 
and welcome her to membership in the 
Executive Secretaries Association. 

The new Executive Secretary of NVGA, 
Campbell Beard, has already taken hold of 
his job, and in the excessively long hours he 
has put into getting the new Washington 
office under way, he has found time to 
broaden his already wide circle of friends in 
the organization. Mr. Beard’s outstanding 
éackground has already been remarked upon 
in two publications of more limited cir- 
culation in the field of guidance. It is well 
worth recording afresh here in order that 
readers of Occupations may know better 
their organization's new Executive Secretary. 

We quote from the newsletter of the New 
York City branch: 


Following the taking of his master’s degree, 
Mr. Beard devoted two additional years to gradu- 
ate study at Harvard University. For some ten 
years, he was a member of the faculty at Brown 
University and during that period served on the 
Board of Counsclors. In that capacity, he was 
engaged in the counseling of undergraduates in 
respect to problems of both academic and personal 
adjustment. Mr. Beard worked closely with the 
public school systems throughout New England 
and cooperated in the establishment and devclop- 


ment of guidance programs 


Let's Consider, 


RHAPS MANY of you, after reading the 
Pees for merging the member organi- 
zations of the Council of Guidance and Per- 
sonnel Associations' and after reviewing the 
report of NVGA's Policy Committee,’ shared 
with me the feeling expressed by a French 


1D. D. Feder, ‘Next Steps in the Personnel Profes- 
sion,” Ocevparions, XXVII (October, 1948), 5. 
? Occupations, X XVII ( Jameary, 1949), 270-272. 
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Dering the academic year 1941-1942 he was 
Visiting Lecturer at Harvard University, leaving 
there in October, 1942, to enter military service 
(Intelligence Branch). He was released from 
service in 1943 to assume a position with the War 
Manpower Commission in Michigan and served 
as Chief of the Manpower Allocation Division of 
that agency for the State of Michigan. 

Upon the termination of the War Manpower 
Commission, Mr. Beard became manager of the 
largest Michigan office of the United States Em- 
ployment Service outside of Detroit. In that posi- 
tion, he supervised the entire operations of that 
office, including a very active counseling unit, 
and was subsequently transferred to Detroit to 
become Assistant Manager of a special office or- 
ganized by the United States Employment Service 
to offer counscling service to veterans. 

Since 1945, he has served as Chief of the Em- 
ployment Counseling and Selective Placement 
Division of the Michigan State Employment 
Service, with headquarters in Detaoit. In this 
position, he has been responsible for the adminis- 
tration of the counscling program in the 70 of- 
fices of the agency in Michigan. His responsibili- 
tics have included the rendering of technical as- 
sistance to the personnel of the employment 
offices engaged in counseling, the evaluation of 
their work, and. the development of training pro- 
grams. Mr. Beard has worked closely with both 
industry and the public school systems throughout 
the State of Michigan in promoting a professiona! 
counseling service within the Michigan State 
Employment Service. In addition, he has con- 
ducted a course in job-analysis at Wayne Univer- 
sity. 

~—Rosert Hoprock, 
President of NVGA 


but Move On 


writer. “I am far from agreeing with my- 
self."" Before we can vote confidently to 
alter the positions which the Council and its 
affiliated organizations now occupy in rela- 
tion to each other and in the eyes of the 
public, we need more information, more 
analysis, more thought. 

One kind of analysis, helpful to individuals 
as well as to groups, is the study of how 
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vthers have met like problems. Ic is our 
good fortune, at this ume, co find that we 
are not alone in our pondering. Professional 
groups older than ours are discussing the 
structure of their organizations in relation to 
other associations with similar goals and, 
sometimes, with duplicating memberships. 
They, too, confront the dilemma of meeting 
the needs of both the specialists and the gen- 
eralists; they, too, want to further mutual 
helpfulness in their common tasks 


In a work situation, whether it be a scien- 
tific laboratory, a hospical ward, a child 
ruidance clinic, or a school, the solution is 
senerally one of team work by a group of 
specialists cooperating with generalists and 
coordinated by an administrator. The solu- 
tion for most effective relationships between 
generalists and specialists in professional 
organizations is notyetclear. However, the 
attacks made on this problem in the pro- 
fessions of nursing, social work, and engincer- 
ing may help us 


The July, 1949, issue of the Svcral Work 
Journal published by the American Associa 
tion of Social Workers contains five articles on 
various aspects of inter-association organiza 
tion in sucial work. One article reviews pat- 
terms in engineering, in library work, in 
nursing, where there ts a commuttce on the 
structure of national nursing organizations 
which has been at work for several years 
Another presents the values of multiple 
associations and of a single association. A 
description of the present programs of che 
five majer organizations in social work 
illumines the problem of our own professional 
relations with these colleagues in the further- 
ance of the well-being of individuals. Other 
articles describe the inter-association com- 
mittee on structure in social work and the 
related discussions conducted last year by 
local afhiliated groups in joint mectungs held 
in various cities. Reports of some of the 
latter suggest the possibility of local consulta- 
tion by NVGA branches in these communi- 
tics. 


These other organizations have a clearly 
defined area, in one case determined by licens- 
ing legislation, within which they are trying 
to work out betcer structure. In cach held, 
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there is also an over-all organization to which 
all persons in the ficld may belong regardless 
of specialization or place of work, for ex- 
ample, the American Association of Social 
Workers and the American Nursing Associa- 
tion. The Council of Guidance and Personne! 
Associations has no such individual member- 
ships and, more important, there is confusion 
as to its scope. In meetings of the Board it- 
self, there are those who speak and act as 
though the organizations in the Council are, 
or should be, confined to school and college 
guidance and personnel groups. Our own 
National Vocational Guidance Association 
has long claimed as one of its strengths the 
contact it provides with a variety of persons 
engaged in vocational and educational guid-, 
ance regardless of where they work. Less 
than 60 per cent of its members were in school 
or college work at the last count as compared 
with nearly 70 per cent some years before. 
If the more inclusive interpretation is re- 
tained, the Council itself may be expanded to 
include additional groups; if it takes the 
narrower view and NVGA follows this line, 
those of us who are engaged in work outside 
of schools and colleges will be forced to 
transfer our primary afhliation elsewhere, 
even though the Council may provide for an 
associate membership for non-school groups 
or individuals. The decision as to whether 
the Council is to be a purely school group or 
not is therefore of vital importance in deter- 
mining its future, in providing the setting 
within which structural problems may be 
worked out, in settling a relationship which 
NVGA must consider in working out her own 
structural problems 

Until the Council and NVGA have ex 
plored the possibilitics through their author 
ized committees, until we as individuals 
have thought through the alternatives and 
“agree with ourselves,"’ until we arrive at a 
democratic solution through branch discus- 
sion followed by delegate assembly action 
and the instruction of our Council representa- 
tives, let’s not mark time or slip backward. 
But let's continue progress under our present 
structure and cooperate with the other groups 
in the Council in furthering the adjustment of 
the individual at work as well as at school. 

MarGuertre ZAPOLEON 
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Our Readers Write... 


Apropos Veterans’ Statistics 
-Some Queries 


To she Editor: 


aM writino to let you know that I enjoyed the 
March, 1948, issue of Occupations very much. | 
feel that this issue contained more articles of a ‘‘meaty™ 
and worth-while nacure than any issue of the magazine 
that I have seen during the past two years. 1 have some 
questions, however, concerning the article by Walter E 
Wilson, “Veteran's Vocational Objectives.“" He pre- 
sents some interesting statistics, and while I would agree 
with him—ono an empirical basis—I do not believe thar 
the figures he shows justify his conclusions. 

Since his data represent information regarding veter- 
ans’ population only, on what basis does Mr. Wilson 
make his statement chat some fields of work are not over- 
crowded in New Jersey? Why does he conclude that 
skilled trades are becoming overcrowded? At any given 
time the veterans will represent only a portion of the 
entering labor force, and only a small portion of the roral 
labor force. Can Mr Wilson assume that the propor- 
tions shown by his sampling will apply to all persons 
entering work, or training for work—whether veterao 
or non-veteran—in New Jersey? 

How valid are percentage figures in a study of this type? 
In a bulletin of the American Council on Education 
(Higher Education and National Affairs, July 31, 1947), 
it was reported that, as of May 30, 1947, approximarely 
two and a half million veterans were in training. The 
bulletin also reports chat at least sixteen million veterans 
will be cligible for GI Bill craining. If Mr. Wilson's 
percentages can be applied to a// the veterans training 19 
New Jersey, the following questions remain: What 
about the other 8$ per cent of veterans? What kinds of 
occupations are they entering? Only if the figures used 
are based on the total can they be really meaningful. 
How many of chose in the 85 per cent not reported have 
entered, or are entering, the unskilled, semi-skilled, agri- 
cultural, and service occupations which, in the study, 
represent such a small percentage of the total chosen 
thelds? 

The nature of, and opportunity for, training under 
veterans’ bills represene a further limitation of Mr. 
Wilson's study. Asa rule, if a job is of such a rype chat it 
requires only a brief breaking-in period, a training pro- 
gram covering it cannot be set up under veterans’ training 
bills. For instance, the occupation of auto mechanic's 
helper is usually not an approved training objective 
Many ocher jobs of semi-skilled and unskilled types are 
also not considered training objectives. Many of the 
large firms who employ large numbers of low-skilled 
workers do not participate in the veterans’ training pro- 
grams. Perhaps, considering the type of selection which 
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is forced upoo anyooe who uses figures based on veterans 
in trasaung. the sample is not a good and valid one to use 

One of toe implied conclusions in Mr. Wilson's article 
is thar we rams are arming at occupational goals which 
are probarly roo high Is it possible chat che dispro- 
portionat: oumbers of those heading coward che higher 
levels of objectives are caused by the lack of opporcunity 
for training toward the lower ones? If training for the 
lower level jobs is offered, will not more people head to- 
ward these goals? Only a crial will show. But, if no 
such craining is offered, how much of haman resources 
will be wasted in apparently futile efforts? Where are 
people going co learn how to become domestics, elevator 
operators, janitors, bootblacks? Since all surveys to date 
indicate that a very large proportion of our labor force 
will probably be engaged in such occupations, why do not 
counselors and educators press for the establishment of 
training opportunities for chem? 

It will be very interesting if Mr. Wilson supplies follow- 
up studies of the success or failure of his group in atrain- 
ing their goals. It is to be hoped chat, since VA has 
installed [BM systems in its Rehabilitation and Education 
Sections, such studies will be made—not only covering 
those goals which the vererans are selecting, but how 
successful they are in reaching their goals. To what ex- 
tent does counseling influence them in the selection of, or 
changes in, their vocational objectives? 

If my criticisms have sounded sharp, please believe me 
when I say chat | do oot intend chem to be so. It is, 
however, disappointing to read reports of studies which, 
I feel, do not prove their poiots. Orherwise, oo matter 
how small or insignificant they may be, they add co our 
little bits of knowledge and our search for the Truth. 

Agruve L. 
Long Beach, California 


Apropos a Recent Ten-Year 
Follow-Up Study 


Te the Editor: 


the publication in the January, 1948, 
issue of Occupations, (Vor. XXVI, 228-234) of the 
“Ten-Year Follow-up of High School Graduates,"’ we 
received a number of letters from educators in various 
sections of che country. They were unanimous in ex- 
pressing their interest in che findings of che investigation. 
One question, however, was repeatedly asked: What of 
the one hundred members of the class who did not reply? 
Were they the failures of the class—-the ones who had not 
continued their education, whose jobs were in “blind 
alleys,’ whose social adjustments had been poor? 

These questions stimulated us to further action, and 
once more we sent out letters and questionnaires, This 
effort brought twenty-six additional replics—twelve 
from boys, fourteen from girls. Ao analysis of these 
replies gave overwhelming evidence char the pactera of 
life of these twenty-six followed, in general, that of the 
two hundred and cighteen who had responded in the 
original study. Twelve of the group (six boys and six 
girls) had completed college; two girls had M.A. de- 
grees. All of che twenty-six had taken some further 
education after completing high school. Their present 
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occupations also follow the tread of the larger group 
reporting, with six in professicnal and semi-professiona! 
fields, five in clerical and sales, two in the group of pro- 
prietors and managers, three in the group of craftsmen 
and foremen, and cwo full-time scudents 

Among the interesting jobs held by these young men 
and women are the following: instructor in English at 
the University of Colorado, a staff writer on Time maga- 
zine, and a scientist doing research in metallurgy at che 
National Bureau of Standards. Of the two full-time 
students, one is doing research on electron tubes ac che 
University of Ulinois; the other is studying for the minis- 
ery at the Virginia Theological Seminary. Eleven of the 
twelve boys had served in the Armed Forces during the 
recent war; the one girl in the group who had trained as 
a nurse served in the Army Nurse Corps. Eleven of the 
twelve boys and twelve of the fourteen girls had married 
They reported a total of ewenty-seven children. 

Of the total of 318 boys and girls who graduated from 
Woodrow Wilson High School in 1957, the school, then, 
has heard from 244, of 76.7 per coat. We regret our in- 
ability to secure information about the 74 who have nor 
responded. 

Cetis 
AND 
Ruta F. 
Counselors, Weedrow Wilson High School 
Washington, D.C 


Who's Who—and 


Where 


@ To ovr Reapers: We are always pleased 

to receive and publish irems of interest to or 

about NVGA members. Please let us hear 

from you—and about you.--Tus Eorrors 

Epwarp]. Durnaxt,Jr., formerly Psychom- 

etrist and Counselor ac the College of Wil- 
liam and Mary, has been named Director of 
Guidance at Sullins College, Bristol, Va 
He will develop and administer an expanded 
program of counseling at that school. 


Miriam M. Friepman is the author of 
Life and Interests, a volume of poetry and 
prose, slated for publication by the Christo- 
pher Publishing House of Boston. Included 
in this volume is a revised edition of her 
booklet material, ‘Intercultural and Human 
Relations." 

Sruart C. Pererson, formerly Director of 
Personnel at Simpson College, Indianola, 


Towa, has been promoted to the rank of full 
professor of psychology and his title changed 
to ‘Director of Student Personnel Services.” 


Dvuoatp S. Arsucxie has been made a mem- 
ber of the American Educational Research 
Association. Dr. Arbuckle, who is Director 
of Student Personnel at Boston University, is 
currently at work on a book, Teacher Counsel- 

ing, which he hopes to have ready for publica- 
tion by the end of this year. 


Frank G. Bremer is now Employment 
Manager of the Givaudan Corporation of 
Delawanna,N.J. Formerly he was a teacher 
in the Brooklyn High School of Automotive 
Trades, N. Y. 


Gorpon L. Macponatp has been ap- 
pointed Chief Psychologist at Toledo State 
Hospital, Toledo, Ohio. 


Francis L. Keane recently was appointed 
Chief of Vocational Rehabilitation and Edu- 
cation at the West Roxbury, Mass., Veterans 
Administration Hospital. Previously he was 
Assistant Chiéf of Advisement and Guidance 
for the VA in the New England States. 


James G. Kaptac has been named a Per- 
sonnel Examiner in the office of the Chief 
Examiner for the Milwaukee County, Wis., 
Civil Service Commission. Previously he 
was Vocational Adviser with VA. 


Mirron Scuweset has joined the faculty 
of New York University as Assistant Profes- 
sor of Education. He received his Ph.D. 
degree from Columbia University in June. 
Formerly he was Assistant’ Professor of 
Psychology at Champlain College, Platts- 
burg, N. Y. 


Joun L. Warker, formerly Chief, Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation and Education, VA Hos- 
pital, Wood, Wis., has been Director of Guid- 
ance for the Mount Vernon, N. Y., Public 
Schools since September 1. 
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+ Association Activities + 


Reports from Officers, Trustees, Branches, Committees, and Members of N.V.G.A. 


Your National Delegate Assembly met in 
rwo sessions during the National Convention. 
These were Monday afternoon, April 18, and 


Wednesdzy morning, April 20. Of the 75 
branches, 54 were represented by 154 dele- 
gates and 59 alternates 

Five new branches were recognized at the 
Delegate Assembly meeting. These were 
those of: Northeastern Indiana, centering 
around Fort Wayne; Vancouver, B. C.; 
Reading, Pa.; Oklahoma; and the North 
Florida branch, centering around Gaines- 
ville. 

Membership of the Association as of April 
1, was 4,616, and Professional Members at 
the time of che Convention numbered 527. 
The circulation of Occupations totaled a 
lictle over 7,800 copies in February. Of this 
number between 4,500 and 4,700 were mem- 
bers and the remainder were other subscribers. 
On March 15, 1948, membership was 4,704. 
At that time there were 3,350 non-member 
subscribers for OccupaTIons. 

New othcers of NVGA who will take office 
on July 1, 1949, are: President, Dr. Robert 
Hoppock of New York University; Vice- 
President, Dr. Roy Anderson, North Carolina 
State College; Treasurer, Robert Carey, 
Director of Guidance at Yonkers; Trustces, 
Dr. Clifford Erickson, Michigan State Unt- 
versity; Miss Mary Drucker, Assistant State 
Director of Guidance at Ohio. 


Business Transacted 


Motions which received Delegate As- 


sembly approval were: 
1) That retroactive to July 1, 1948, the 
atheers and trustees be reimbursed for travel- 


Report of the Delegate Assembly 
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ing expenses equivalent to first-class railroad 
fare plus the fee for parlor car or lower berth 
when such expenses are incurred in traveling 
to and from not more than two Trustees’ 
meetings, except the one at the annual Con- 
vention. 

(2) Resolution on Displaced Persons Legisla- 
tion: Be it resolved, that NVGA, assembled 
at its 1949 annual Convention, support the 
changes recommended by President Harry 
Truman to the Congress climinating dis- 
criminatory features of the DP Law of 1948, 
job and housing assurances, and increasing 
the total number that can enter the U. $ 
from 205,000 to 405,000. 

(3) Be it resolved that the National 
Vocational Guidance Association respect- 
fully request the officers of Kiwanis Incer- 
national to reconsider and to reconstitute 
its committees on vocational guidance na- 
tionally, sectionally, and locally, to the end 
that the constructive work in this area which 
has been buile up through the years may not 
suffer any further impairment, and to the 
end that the fine cooperation between these 
two great organizations may move forward 
effectively to the great advantage of our 
young people who are in need, more than 
ever, of constructive guidance, and to the 
resultant welfare of our nation. 

(4) The National Vocational Guidance 
Association urges the Congress to emact a 
deficiency appropriation of $14,000,000 for 
deficits accumulated by the state employment 
services for the fiscal year, 1948-1949; be it 
further resolved that NVGA urges a Congres- 
sional appropriation of $159,000,000 for the 
year 1949-1950; and be it further resolved 
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that NVGA urges the establishment of a 
contingency fuad of $25,000,000 to enable 
the USES to mect possible increases in un- 
employment in the various states. 


Convention Arrangements 


George Speer acted as coordinator for the 
Convention and Irving Berg served as pro- 
gram chairman. C. L. Henderson was ex- 


October 


hibits chairman, while Lewis Spriectsma was 
in charge of meals and Russ Kempiners acted 
as hospitality chairman. Visitation ma- 
terial was prepared by W. C. Krathwohl; 
information was in charge of Mary Lindley, 
and Frank Endicott was meetings chairman. 
Local arrangements and posters were handled 
by Alice Kiesewetter, and Dorothy Carring- 
con was in charge of job information 


The Convention in Brief 


Recorders’ reports of the Convention sessions 
ared in article form in either the May or 
escribed in this section. 


Speeches which have ap 
October issues are not 


follow. 


Please refer to 


the Convention program in the April issue for names of chairmen 
of meetings and presiding officers, and for prfoessional status of 


the speakers. 


General Sessions 


ne Nationat Vocationat Guidance 
Association's 1949 Convention opened 
with Warren K. Layton's report on the past 
year in NVGA. Reminding the general 
mecting that all officers had been re-elected 
and that they had taken office on July 1, 1948, 
Dr. Layton added that the first meeting of the 
Board of Trustees took place in Cleveland in 
October. Accomplishments of this meeting 
were: a housing committee was appointed 
to move national offices from New York to 
Washington; a publications committee was 
appointed for evaluation of publications and 
to explore possible yearbook, in social stud- 
serics, on vocational guidance; a com- 
mittee was appointed on professional train- 
ing; mew appoimements were Ruth Bellamy 
as new Assistant Editor, Florence Jackson as 
new Secretary; a new Directory was in proc- 
ess of completion, revision of Constitution 
was discussed 
Membership was reported as comprised 20 
per cent of members of 10 vears or more stand- 


ing; 30 per cent, of members with five to nine 
years’ standing, and $0 per cent of those who 
had held membership from one to four years. 
It was suggested that less curnover in member- 
ship would occur if members were billed each 


spring with a follow-up in che fall. The 
past five years had shown an increase of 34 per 
cent in membership, the organization having 
grown from 3,000 members and 2,700 sub- 
scriptions in 1942-1943 to 5,150 members and 
3,400 subscriptions to the Journal in 1948- 
1949. 

In the past five years income exceeded outgo 
an average of $2,000, plus income from three 
years’ conventions. Dr. Layton added that a 
Policy Report had been sent to the branches 
to be passed on later. 

Dr. Carroll L. Shartle, reporting for the 
Policy Committee, declared that it had com- 
menced by making inquiries of school people, 
contacting the Carnegie Fund, and meeting 
with NVGA Trustees. Growth of NVGA 
for the next 10 or 15 vears was considered, 
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and correspondence and meetings took place 
with other organizations interested in the 
same field. 

A Statement of Needs was set up by the Policy 
Committee. Included in this list were the 
needs for: furthering personnel satisfaction; 
teamwork and liaison with other associa- 
tions; development of improved guidance 
facilities; development of standards of train- 
ing; unifying forces in the field of guidance; 
probable increase in financial support; pro- 
fessional growth ot school counselors; pro- 
viding leadership in vocational guidance and 
occupational adjustment; adequate assistance 
to branches for leadership in the community. 

It was recommended that the purpose of the 
organization be to foster vocational, educa- 
tional, and social guidance, to see the person 
as a whole, and to integrate the contributions 
of psychology, sociology, and anthropology. 

While considering it advisable to retain the 
75 branches in the structure, revision of the 
Constitution and By-Laws was recommended. 
This revision would set divisions for member- 
ship, allowing the divisions to set their own 
standards for membership, provided the 
standards were not below those of NVGA; 
have dues, officers, and committees. Ac- 
ceptable divisions would be a school di- 
vision, entailing 46 per cent of the member- 
ship, with a potential 10,000 members; a col- 
lege division, comprising 12 per cent of the 
members, and out-of-school divisions. It 
was stated that this set-up is working well in 
other organizations. 

Association committees would cut across 
the divisions. Standing committees would 
be maintained in such functional areas as 
counseling, individual appraisal, and place- 
ment. Standing administrative committees 
would cover such areas as finance and mem- 
bership. 

Recommended changes in present official 
structure were that the office of President- 
elect be established and that the incumbent 
serve for one year before becoming President; 
chat the Treasurer be selected by the Trustees 
tor a three-year term, and that he should serve 
as a member of the board. 

It was suggested that National Head- 
quarters be moved to Washington, D. C., in 
order to cooperate more effectively with other 
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agencies It would be headed by a full-time 
Executive Secretary, who would give assist- 
ance and stimulus to the branches. 

Financial needs were to be met, if necessary, 
by asking a foundation grant for the first five 
years. The Jowrnal should be reconstituted to 
meet new needs, and the possibility of other 
publications should be considered. These 
publications would not necessarily be limited 
to vocational guidance. 

A change of che organizational name was 
suggested with the American Guidance Asso- 
ciation and the American Guidance and Per- 
sonnel Association being offered as possibilitics. 
It was also recommended that the Board of 
Trustees approach other associations with the 
idea of merger. It was suggested, further, 
that the requirements for professional mem- 
bership be revised.—Wittiam A. Mann, 
Michigan State College, Fast Lansing. 


Occupational Research Frontiers 


The first of four speakers, Harold Gold- 
stein, pointed out that one of the most promis- 
ing developments in the prediction of occupa- 
tional opportunities is the construction of 
labor force life tables which provide an 
actuarial approach to estimating the death 
and retirement patterns of men workers. 
These tables show startling differences among 
different occupations as well as between urban 
and rural workers, and white and non-white 
workers. Similar tables have not been 
worked out for women, and more research 
will be needed before this new technique can 
be put into the hands of the counselor. A 
second area of research is concerned with the 
emergence of new occupations as a result of 
technological developments and, especially, 
institutional changes. For example, in the 
ficld of administration there are developing 
such specialties as personnel workers, pur- 
chasing agents, labor relations specialists, 
ete. 

The third problem discussed by Mr. Gold- 
stein was in reference to the concept of labor 
supply in an occupation. The supply of 
workers in an occupation consists not only of 
those employed or being trained in it, but 
also of those persons who may be drawn into 
the occupation by effective demand. Thus, 
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the labor supply for an occupation is an ex- 
tremely clastic concept and very difficult to 
measure. 

Charles E. Odell emphasized the necessity 
of treating occupational information and 
worker characteristics in the same terms. 
The traditional occupational descriptions, 
#.¢., the “motion picture™’ type of analysis, is 
difficult to handle in the counseling situation. 
The growing body of factor analysis studies, 
with their emphasis on discovering the pri- 
mary abilities or characteristics of indi- 
viduals, should eventually provide a means of 
comparing the individuals’ assets and lia- 
bilities with the requirements of the world of 
work in the same terms, For example, the 
tests in the L'SES General Aptitude Test Battery 
are being used to determine what combi- 
nation of primary factors is important tor 
various jobs. While this research is going 
torward, occupational information materials 
should be written so as to provide this psy- 
chological or aptitudinal slant, ¢.g., the re- 
quirements of numerical aptitude, spatial 
aptitude, verbal aptitude, etc. Job descrip- 
tions should not only point out the kinds of 
abilities required, but also the relative 
amounts of those abilities demanded in the 
occupation. 

Gertrude Forrester reported the Division's 
work through its Publishers Committee in 
improving published occupational informa: 
The has prepared a re- 
vision of the two documents, The Basie Out- 
dine, and Distinguishing Marks of a Good Occu- 
pational Monograph, which will be published 
as a single publication in one of the fall issues 
of Occupations. In view of the wide variety 
in the kind and quality of published occu- 
pational information, the counselor must 
evaluate or have evaluated books and pam- 
phiets in this field before recommending them 
to students 

Frank M. Fletcher, Jr., emphasized the 
need of integrated research activities in indi- 
vidual observation and study of jobs; study 
ot local, state, national, and even inter- 
national and 
ditions and trends, and study of new tech- 
nical developments and possible future de- 
effort 


economic sociological con- 


velopments. Such an would 


the close contact and cooperation of all indi- 


req uire 
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viduals and agencies in occupational research. 
The Division might serve as a coordinating 
body in such a movement, but to do so effec- 
tively, it should have a clear-cut and complete 
membership. This may be accomplished 
under the proposed reorganization plans of 
NVGA. All members of NVGA interested 
in this phase of its work should make known 
their wishes and comments to the Division 
Chairman—Witttam McCreary, Burean of 
Occupational Information and Guidance, State 
Department of Education, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Follow-Up Techniques 


The meeting was opened by Florence E. 
Murphy. There were 61 persons present. 
The chairman told of the origin of this study 
as an outgrowth of the 1948 meeting and pre- 
sented the chairman of the study committee, 
Helen M. Becht. Miss Becht explained how 
the study committee had been chosen to in- 
clude representative geographic member- 
ship as well as wide representation with re- 
spect to type of agency served. 

R. L. B. Roessle, a member of the study 
committee, described how a study question- 
naire was developed. 

Marguerite H. Coleman reported on the 
findings of the study. The most significant 
finding of the study was the lack of clear defi- 
nitions of the basic terms “‘referral,"’ “*place- 
ment,” and “‘follow-up."" To some, “‘re- 
ferral’’ meant the source from which the 
applicant came to che placement agency. To 
others it meant referral out of the agency toa 
school, a job, or a special! service. Likewise, 
the term “‘placement’’ for some meant place- 
ment on a job; to others it implied placement 
im an insticution fo? residence, mental care, 
and other help. 

After considerable discussion from the floor 
certain recommendations were made from the 
floor with the request that considerations be 
given at the subsequent business meeting to 
the following items: establishing a con- 
tinuing committee to work on definitions of 
basic terminology (work with counseling per- 
sonnel for uniformity); encouraging further 
analysis of follow-up as an evaluation of the 
effectiveness of placement; studying further 
use of data now available on questionnaires 
regarding types of follow-up performed by 
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various agencies; studying types of forms 
used in follow-up.—Fiorence E. Murpny, 
Work Experience Section, Los Angeles City 
Schools, California. 


Individual Appraisal, Counseling, 
and Instruction 


In introducing this session, in whick the 
highlights of actual high school guidance 
practices were summarized and reviewed, 
Willis E. Duggan stressed how many tech- 
niques had been developed by high school 
counselors to mect their own needs. The 
speakers, while indicating the various ap- 
proaches now being followed and recommend- 
ing quite different techniques, all agreed that 
very definite progress had been made, and that 
the trend was for increasing use of more effec- 
tive tools of guidance. 

Clifford E. Erickson, in discussing the 
topic of Individual Appraisal, pointed out 
that significant changes were taking place in 
the counselors’ points of view. As examples 
of this he pointed out many now hold that 
“‘self-understanding and self-insight emerge 
as the primary outcomes of counseling,"’ and 
that “increasing recognition is being given 
to the vital role of the family and early social 
life."" Among the several trends he men- 
tioned were: the use of multiple rather than 
single factor analysis of tests; the unique 
possibilities of multiple utilization of data for 
purposes other than they were originally in- 
cended for; the increasing use of local norms; 
and the search for instruments which would 
measure different ethnic, cultural, and social 
groups. His description of ‘‘counseling 
readiness’’ was hailed by the other speakers, 
and the group as a whole felt this new con- 
cept might be very useful—-provided adequate 
means are devised to measure it. 

Trends in Counseling were summarized by 
Lucien D. Adams, who defined counseling as 
“helping the person to better understand 
himself and his situation in order to assist 
him to make his own plan of action.”” As 
areas of agreement among counselors he 
listed: that counseling is not advising or tell: 
ing people what to do; that it aims to help 
students become more self-directive, and that 
we must consider the individual as a whole. 
After reviewing the pros and cons of whether 
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‘there should be a full-time counselor or a 


teacher-counselor, Dr. Adams was of the 
opinion that there was no definite answer, but 
that “‘we should use all the methods we know 
to provide more guidance services to more 
people.”’ 

Group guidance procedures were described 
and illustrated by Robert Hoppock, who felt 
that these procedures were now coming of 
age and were here to stay. Citing not only 
the economy of the counselor's time and 
effort, as well as the therapeutic value derived 
by the student, Dr. Hoppock pointed out 
many uses in the way or orientation—espe- 
cially in the occupational field. Dr. Hop- 
pock was in agreement with Dr. Erickson 
that “‘group guidance and individual ap- 
praisal together produced better results than 
either one alone.” 

Two of the discussants, Walter F. Johnson 
and Anne Bedinger, emphasized the impor- 
tance of on-the-job and in-service training 
which is needed so that counselors may be 
adequately trained to use these newer tech- 
niques. Pau) Polmantier directed attention 
to the fact that occupational orientation was 
but one of many areas in which group guid- 
ance is beingused. Thequestion of whether, 
because a student returned less often (or not 
at all) signified improvement by the student 
or the ineffectiveness of the counselor, was 
discussed but not clearly resolved.—Strepuun 
C, Crarx, New Haven YMCA Junior College, 
Connecticut. 


Should Public Schools Plan to Operate 
V. A. Guidance Centers? 


Four questions posed for discussion were: 


Has this service significant value for high 

- school students and young adults? 

Are public schools moving in this direc- 
tion? 

Could such a service be financed by schools? 

Does such policy endanger the expansion of 
counseling within the high school? 


Glen D. Argetsinger’ pointed out several 
instances where public schools were moving 
in the direction of providing community 


' Remarks of Clarence Pailor on this subject will nor 
be reprinted here since his talk has eppeased in article 
form elsewhere in Occupations. 
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counseling services. Notable among those 
mentioned were the cities of Providence, R. 1, 
and Rochester, N. Y. At the present time it 
is estimated that approximately 15 to 20 
school systems contract directly with the VA 
for these centers. Some of the school systems 
feel very definitely that they are not justified 
in continuing the support of these centers so 
long as the individual schools are under- 
staffed with counselors, while others have 
gone so far as to take over completely. 

The question was raised regarding the 
tunctions of schools in this area. Is it the 
function of the schools, or should it be done 
by some other community agency? The con- 
sensus of opinion was that there was a need 
and some agency should do it, depending 
upon what resources are available in the com- 
munity. There is probably not any one cer- 
tain pattern that will work in a community. 
However, the schools would be a logical 
choice because they provide the one agency in 
the community that comes in contact with 
everyone in the community, and in so doing 
over the years gather a great deal of infor- 
mation that is vital for effective counseling. 

In summary, there was common agreement 
that the extension of guidance services to 
adules and our-of-school youth is needed. 
Some few schools are doing it. It would cost 
a considerable amount, but if offered by the 
public schools would do much to improve 
community support of education.—B. E. 
Capenart, Oak Ridee Schools, Tennessee 


Cooperation in Branch Programs 


Mary O'Laughlin reviewed the planning 
and operation of the committee which in- 
cluded collecting outstanding programs from 
approximately two-thirds of NVGA branch 
presidents. Certain representative programs 
were assembled in a kit and made available to 
those in attendance at the mecting 

Ten to twelve members described programs 
which had been particularly effective in their 
association. Presentation of a wide variety 
of programs led to a discussion of the follow- 
ing problems: 

Are programs planned a year im advance 
more effective? How can a branch determine 
the type program desired by members which 
will assure attendance of representatives from 


schools, business, labor, industry, and social 
agencies? Where can branch program chair- 
men get assistance in building effective pro- 
grams? What is the optimum number of 
meetings to plan for cach year? Is it advis- 
able to work toward program planning with 
such groups as NOMA, industrial plants, per- 
sonnel associations, secondary school prin- 
cipals, and labor organizations? What prac- 
tical projects have branches undertaken which 
accomplished guidance objectives? What has 
been the group experience in dividing mem- 
bership for program participation into di- 
visions on basis of professional interests or 
work experiences? 

It was the consensus of the group that: 
a continuing branch program committee be 
appointed from those present at the meeting, 
refreshed from time to time by new members. 
The chairman of the committee should serve 
at least one year on the committee before 
being appointed chairman. A noted speaker 
on program planning be brought to the next 
convention meeting of this committee. That 
NVGA have available rich source material for 
branch program planning. The material col- 
lected by present chairman be used by next 
year's committee. This material should be 
expanded and made available whenever pos- 
sible-—Watrer S. Tartor, President, Okla- 
homa Branch, NVGA, Oklahoma City. 


Individual Appraisal, Counseling, 
and Instruction 

Ray Bryan opened the mecting by citing 
changes and developments which have taken 
place in the individual appraisal field in the 
last 25 years. He declared the mecting to be 
for the purpose of discussing new methods and 
techniques in self-appraisal, and stressed the 
need for new and more accurate instruments in 
this field. Ralph Bedell, discussing the 
Differential Aptitude Test, called this group of 
tests the outgrowth of the study and theory of 
the development of human abilities. It 
draws on the work of previous experts in the 
field, such as Thorndyke, Thurstone, Sea- 
shore, Stenquist, and others, for background 
material. During past years a growing need 
has been felt for some measure of an indi- 
vidual other than the 1.Q. Counselors are 
demanding instruments which will measure 
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more of an individual's abilities. The Differ- 
ential Aptitude Test is really a battery of tests 
measuring seven different abilities. Each of 
these tests is reliable in itself. There are 
national norms, but cach school system 
should work toward developing its own 
norms because cach school system has its own 
peculiarities. One of the most valuable 
characteristics of this test is its profile. les 
predictive value is very high, although much 
more research must be done along this line, 
especially from a vocational point of view. 

The next speaker, L. L. Thurstone, dis- 
cussed the Primary Mental Abilities Test. His 
discussion appeared in article form in the May 
Occupations. 

Mary J. Drucker discussed the USES General 
Aptitude Test, describing it as one in which the 
potentialities tar ourweigh the limitations. 
Its advantages are: 


It assists in guiding an individual into a field of 
work in which his aptitudes compare with re- 
quirements of the job by: giving a picture of the 
amount of cach ability possessed by the student; 
giving a picture of the amount possessed by suc- 
cessfully employed workers in each job; providing 


convenient means for comparing the applicant's 
aptitudes with thousands of jobs or many fields 
of work. 

It uses ficld of work approach—grouping by 
patterns of aptitudes they require in common for 
success. Partial relationship has been built up be- 
tween aptitudes measured and Part IV but on the 
basis of aptitudes only—not other job factors. 

It provides a uniform testing aid—tests for many 
types of abilitics—-10 to be exact, in about two 
and one-quarter hours. 

Each test measures a minimum number of apti- 


tudes. 


AGLADYS CHAMBERLAIN, Counselor, 
Minneapolis Public Schools, Minnesota 


Protessional Membership Committee 


At a mecting of the Professional Member- 
ship Committee, the Grandfather's Clause 
was discussed and it was stated that the 
Committee has considered a plan for setting 
up a procedure for new applicants for pro- 
fessional membership by June 30, 1951. 
Lists of professional members will be pub- 
lished in Occupations and application forms 
for such status will be discributed shortly 
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after the Convention. Applicants must have 
been known within a five-year period rather 
than for a five-year period. 

To the question, ‘Shall we have M.A. re- 
quirements, or B.S. and review of trans- 
cript?”’ it was suggested that requirements 
might be: [1] B.S. with certain additional 
training; [2] M.A. should include training in 
the area of guidance; [3] a comprehensive 
examination might be given in place of the 
M.A.; [4] satisfaccory evidence must be 
given of competence in the field. 

When asked if it was necessary for the 
applicant to be engaged in personnel work at 
time of his application, Leonard Miller re- 
sponded, ““How can you deny membership to 
an applicant who mects all che requirements?" 

A suggestion that certain engineers and 
others might be excluded by the Grand- 
father’s Clause or other requirements, was 
resolved by the decision that such persons will 
not be excluded from general membership. 
The requirements provide for substitution of 
experience for training at any time before 
June WO, 1951. It was suggested that no 
campaign be conducted for members. In- 
stead, as standards were kept high qualified 
people would desire professional membership 
in order to belong to the select group. 

Suggestion: No matter what requirements 
are set up, some will be handicapped. We 
must set out standards high enough to be 
proud of. 

Suggestion: The campaign should include 
only publication in professional organ and 
making requirements known to local 
branches. 

Vote on certain suggestions: leave require 
ments as they arc on new form, majority in 
tavor of this: increased requirements, two 
decreased requirements, none; more pub 
licity should be given to the Grandfather's 
Clause, seven for, seven against. 

A unanimous vote was taken that infor- 
mation go to all local branches, and that the 
Grandfather's Clause should not be ecx- 
tended. 

Suggestion: That sometimes the national 
organization accepts people who would not 
be accepted by local branches and, therefore, 
local branches should be responsible for mak- 
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ing recommendations for professional mem- 
bership 

Suggestion: Local representatives might in- 
vestigate applicants. 

Suggestion: Why should we require local 
approval when we require endorsers who are 
professronal members? 

Suggestion: Sometimes a person not in good 
standing in onc community might use some- 
one in another community as an endorser. 

Suggestion: People new in a community 
have to go out of community in order to get 
endorsers. 

Question: Should there be a transcript? 
Answer: Not necessarily, the committee may 
request tt 

Question: Should there be absolute approval 


by local organization? Vore: Unanimous 
against 
Questions Should a local branch receive tn- 


formation concer ng applicants for pro- 
fessional membership in its territory prior to 
their acceptance as professional members? 
Wore: Unanimous, yes 

Question: Protessional members whose dues 
have lapsed should be readmitted on payment 
of dues or should be required to reapply? 
Answer: Until there is some better method of 
billing no one should be penalized for not 
paying ducs. Majority feel chat a member 
should be readmitted on payment of dues for 
current year, plus a penalty, plus an explana- 
tion for the lapse 
Question: What can we do to make the pro- 


Group Techniques in 


Donald E. Super provided for a joint meet- 
ing of NVGA and ACPA a systematic view of 
group guidance techniques. He then dis- 
cussed their place in, and contribution to, a 
Super 
classified group guidance methods under two 
activities and thera- 
he indicated to be 

He further classi- 


program of guidance services. Dr 


orientation 
These 


headings 
peutic activities 
classifications of purpose 
liscussion 


fied these methods as activity and 


methods 

In his talk he gave a bird's-eye view of a 
variety of techniques. Under Orientation he 
included the Factua! and Acticudinal, each of 


the Guidance Program 
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fessional membership more advantageous to 
those holding professional membership? All 
favor giving certificates. 

No one favors requiring certain officers to be 
professional members. Group recommended 
that coday's discussion be given to local 
branches by letter and publicized in Occu- 
paTions before the Committee takes action. 
Applications must be in by March 1, and 
October 1. This should reduce periods of 
delay of approval —Georce E. Mownrsr, 
Durector of Guidance Services, State Department of 
Public Schools, Jefferson City, Missouri. 


Preparation of Counselors 


The primary purpose of this mecting was a 
discussion of Counselor Preparation, the report 
of ofhcial representatives of cight national 
organizations concerned with the problem of 
counselor training. Leonard M. Miller 
traced events which led up to this joint effort. 
Then Clifford P. Frochlich reviewed the pur- 
poses and contents of the publication. Dr. 
Froehlich’s remarks are detailed in an article 
which appeared in the May Occupations. 

Additional comments, stimulated by ques- 
tions from those in the audience, emphasized 
the facts that this publication is a milestone 
in counselor training, and that provision has 
been made to distribute the bulletin free of 
charge to all counselor training institutions. 
—Epwarp Rorser, University of Missouri, 
Columbia. 


which was broken into discussion and activi- 
ties methods. Under Therapy he included 
such discussion methods as the cathartic- 
supportive nondirective, group developmen- 
tive and interpretive. Activities methods of 
therapy he found to include psychodrama and 
role playing. 

The most important limitation inherent in 
group orientation procedures stems from the 
assumption that orientation results in adjust- 
ment, Dr. Super declared, citing work which 
showed that this is frequently true only for 
the better-adjusted, more self-directing in- 


lividuals. Im instances when the attitudes 
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and values in question are highly personal 
and imbedded in the experience of the 
individual, therapeutic rather than orien- 
tational methods are called for. Dr. Super 
hazarded a guess as to the possible effec- 
tiveness of the as-yet unproved technique 
of group therapy, saying that it prob- 
ably would prove most appropriate for 
persons of post-college age, usable for some 
college students, and definitely less appro- 
priate at the high school level; for “it must 
require a substantial degree of maturity and 
insight to profit from a picture of one’s be- 
havior inagroup."’ Dr. Super suggested that 
nondirective therapy would be useful with all 
age groups, adding that discussion groups 
using nondirective techniques should be able 
to reach many people who would never sce a 
personal counsclor or who would not be 
served by one if they did seek him out. 

The speaker said that role playing should 
be very useful in educational institutions and 
guidance centers, for it involves “trying out 
skills, exercise in putting an cmerging sclf- 
concept into practice.. converting ideas 
about one’s behavior into concrete, criticiz- 
able action." The psychodrama and inter- 
pretive group therapy Dr. Super thoughe 
would be more useful in the clinic and the hos- 
pital, where are found “individuals who are 
more disturbed, more inhibited, and less so- 
cialized than most of us.” 

“Is it at all likely that group guidance can 
meet the needs of the great majority of stu- 
dents and adults, leaving individual counsel- 
ing for special cases only?’’ Dr. Super asked. 
Replying negatively to his own question, he 
concluded, ‘‘While group methods can do a 
great deal of preventive work, can even do a 
great deal of creative work, I think it will al- 
ways be true that most people can benefit 
from opportunities to discuss their attitudes, 
aspirations, and plans with a sympathetic 
listener who has special skill in clarifying 
issues, and a perspective on problems and 
opportunities, such as come only with pro- 
fessional training and experience."” 


Training Counselors 


Following Robert Hoppock's talk on train- 
ing counselors for group guidance (this talk 
appeared in the May Occupations), a dis- 
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cussion of this subject was held. Examples 
of the demonstration techniques used which 
were given were for planning and conducting 
a follow-up study; of taking a class to visit a 
place of employment; of discussing the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of a job with em- 
ployers, and of case conferences. 

There was discussion as to whether or not a 
combination of the ewo methods might be 
preferable. Dr. Hoppock is planning to ex- 
perument with this and thinks it possible 
that the efficiency ratio may be even higher. 
When asked what cautions might be given 
anyone conducting such a demonstration 
class, he advised that it was important to 
point out cto students that their comments 
were to help the instructor and not for evalua- 
tion of the students. Max Baer asked about 
the advisability of sending the trainee to an 
existing group. He has been doing this, 
using a wive recorder to bring back material 
for discussion. Dr. Hoppock found many 
merits in this plan. The value of pre-lecture 
quizzes was also mentioned, 

Whether the instructor or the student 
should act as demonstrator was discussed. 
Theoretically it is better for the instructor, 
who is skilled, to demonstrate. Actually, 
classes often reported learning a great deal 
from some students who demonstrated poorly. 
—Tueresa C. Forcer, Assistant Principal, 
Fairview High School, Dayton, Obie. 


Use of Group Methods in VA Advisement 


Irene G. Cooperman pointed out that group 
guidance is not designed for, and does not re- 


place, individual counseling. When prop 
erly used, group counseling stimulates think- 
ing relative to matters which serve to orient 
the individual vocationally as well as in physi- 
cal and mental well-being. Since the pro- 
gram is designed for use only in Veterans’ 
Hospitals, it is possible to assemble small 
groups with somewhat similar problems. 
However, the similarity is often limited to 
that of the disability. The program is car- 
ried on in the hospital by che vocational ad- 
viser assigned to the facility. It was re- 
marked that the adviser is usually too busy 
with individual counseling to devote suffi- 
cient time to group work.—-Harry D. ALLeNn 
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Supervisor, Advisement and Guidance, Veterans 
Administration, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


Group Discussion in an Adult Counseling Program 


A.C, Van Dusen observed that it is general 
counseling experience frequently to have 
problems to which there is no immediate 
solution. “‘Likewise,’’ he added, “effective 
solutions to frustrating problems seem to 
come by way of cither changes in what the 
individual wants, the opportunities available 
to him, or improvement in the methods he 
uses in going about obtaining what he 
wants."” To facilitate this understanding 
and to encourage the individual's more effec- 
tive adjustment is the objective of most 
counseling programs, he said. 

Dr. Van Dusen described an adult counsel- 
ing program given by the evening division of 
Northwestern University in which it was 
endeavored better and more quickly to estab- 
lish these objectives. A staff of 13 graduate 
student counselors, acting under direction of 
three experimentally biased psychologists, 
worked over a period of 16 weeks with ap- 
proximately 50 students. A number of 
different ways of integrating the group pro- 
cedures with the private individual inter- 
views have been tried, the most recent of 
which is as follows: 

The opening session begins with a general 
meeting in which the clients are oriented. 
An attempt is made to define the role of the 
student who is seeking help, the role of the 
counselor in his contacts with the student, 
the role of the discussion leaders in the group 
sessions, and finally, to discover from the 
group what they expect to get from the pro- 
gram. Then the clients divide into groups ot 
tive or six students to discuss the kind of 
help the staff can be to them and what they 
had hoped the program would do for them 
After group spokesmen have reported to the 
general mecting, much has been done to’spur 
each client to shoulder responsibility and to 
guarantee later participation. The following 
week, another group session is spent in ad- 
ministering the verbal part of a core battery of 
tests. Following this meeting personal inter- 


views are scheduled for times other than the 
The third week's mecting at 


class period 


[October 


tempts to get across the significance of suc 
cessful interpersonal relationships in everyday 
living. A subsequent session is devoted to 
providing information both to assist in re- 
solving the current problem and to provide a 
viewpoint in meeting future problems. At 
this point visual aids are used and a question- 
naire is answered and discussed. The ques- 
tionnaire seeks to establish the client's aims; 
the obstructions he sees to those aims or his 
own advantages; ways of realizing his ambi- 
tions, and the possible results of such realiza- 
tion. All sessions continue to utilize the 
method of approach through small and large 
groups. 

The total process is designed co facilitate 
the client's appreciation of himself, the spe- 
cific nature of his concern, and the difficulties 
which he has to overcome. The analytical 
approach to problem solutions is encouraged. 
Through its use, together with the variety of 
experiences with the counseling program, the 
client seeks a suitable plan of action. 

Following the address, pertinent questions 
were asked. Some of these were: 

Q. What fees are charged? A. $35.00. 

Y. Who are the clients? A. Fifty pet 
cent of them are persons who look through 
the college catalogue in search of a course 
which suits their needs. Thirty-five per 
cent have become interested from the recom- 
mendations of former students. The re- 
mainder have cither been directed upon the 
advice of deans of other colleges in the Uni- 
versity or are undergraduate students from the 
day classes of the various universities who 
have heard about the course. 

Q. How competent are the course coun- 
sclors? A. They are graduate students 
whose major fields are in psychology, edu- 
cational guidance, or industrial psychology 
and guidance. They use the group experi- 
ence as an internship in their various fields. 
Each serves at least two semesters. 

Q. Do all enrollees come from the com- 
mercial or industrial fields? A. The older 
ones, yes. Some of the younger ones are still 
undergraduates who have never had full-time 
employment. 

Y. What age groups constitute the en- 
rollees? A. 15 to 56 years. The group 
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medians, so far, have been 24 or 25 years of 
age. 
Q. When students solve their problems 
before the end of the semester, do they then 
lose interest in class attendance? A. The 
tendency is that they do. However, the 
counselors try to impress upon the minds of 
the enrollees that unless they remain until the 
course is over, there can be no measure of the 
amount of success obtained from the class. — 
Ruta Capitan, President, Guidance Association 
of Detroit, Michigan. 
Leader Flexibility in Group Situations 

After introduction by H. F. Cottingham, 
the speaker explained that a demonstration 
would be held in which behavior of a small 
group under simulated classroom conditions 
could be observed by the audience. Arthur 
Shedlund was introduced as the leader of the 
classroom group. Six members of the audi- 
ence volunteered as “‘students’’ and were 
seated about the table prepared for the demon- 
stration. It was explained to the participat- 


ing members of the demonstration group that 
they were to represent a typical small gradu- 


ate class in industrial psychology meeting for 
the first time. 

During the 15-minute period that this class 
was in session the audience witnessed the be- 
havior of the group leader and class members. 
Class members were asked to introduce them- 
selves, after which a discussion of the manner 
in which the course was to be conducted, and 
its content, was considered by the group 
itself. 

When the discussion was halted, Douglas 
D. Blochsma raised the general questions: 
What was the leader trying to do? What 
were his goals? Audience response, at first 
slow and hesitant, became increasingly active 
as the roles of the class leader and members of 
the class were identified. Various opinions 
were voiced regarding the objectives of the 
leader. It was agreed that the location of 
common goals, an attitude of acceptance in 
the sharing of responsibility, and a permissive 
atmosphere were outcomes sought and ac- 
complished in part by the leader. In subse- 
quent discussion it was also agreed that an 
important objective “‘inter-action,"” or stu- 
dent-to-student communication, was not 
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stimulated, rather “‘co-action’’ or teacher-to- 
student communication was the rule. Dr. 
Blochsma at this point commented upon the 
many and varied opportunitics for the exer- 
cise of leader flexibility as well as the neces- 
sity for constant change in his attitude in the 
face of the climate prevailing in the group 
and among individual members of the class. 

A second discussion developed about a 
question raised by a member of the audience, 
namely, “What atmosphere was created when 
the audience as a whole formed a discussion 
group—what were its characteristics as com- 
pared to the demonstration group?’’ There 
was disagreement on the comparability of 
the groups, their purposes, and the psycho- 
logical conditions which influenced the set- 
ting of each. The latter discussion served to 
bring to light the many influences that have 
effect upon the way in which the group de- 
velops and upon the degree to which achieve- 
ments are made.—-Wirsert A. Bero, Gaid- 
ance Director, Independence Public Schools, Mis- 
souri. 


Student Activities as a Resource 
for Meeting Individual Needs 


Major contributions of extracurricular ac- 
tivities to the development of the college 
student were outlined by Theda Hagenah, 
including the following in particular: ex- 
periences serving as occupational try-outs,; 
opportunity to develop valuable avocational 
skills; training in specific social skills, and 
opportunity to secure a footing socially in the 
college community. 

Miss Hagenah stressed the latter point as 
especially valuable, indicating that the staff 
can make extensive use of the extracurricular 
program for the purpose of guiding new stu- 
dents into situations which will provide them 
with a sense of belonging and a feeling of 
security in the college community. 

She indicated, however, that the utilization 
of these values in activities depends to some 
extent on whether or not staff members or 
faculty members really know what the activi- 
ties are and what they have to offer. She 
suggested that one of the responsibilities of 
faculty members should be that of familiariz- 
ing themselves with the scope, nature, and 
value of the activity program. 
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She also indicated chat more flexibility 
might be allowed to students in setting up 
extracurricular activitics and noted that 
“practically anything that the adolescent 
kids are interested in ts a logical extracurricu- 
lar activity and it doesn’t have to be re- 
lated to the curriculum." Faculey members 
also have a responsibility to exert leadership 
in the direction of extending extracurricular 
opportunities to many students who don't 
happen to fit into the existing pattern of 
organizations. 

In the discussion period, members of the 
group raised questions as to some of the * con- 


Committee Report 


The activities of the International Rela- 
tions Committee this year have been concen- 
trated on three major projects, two of which 
were initiated during the past year and for 
which a partial report was made at the end of 
that year. 

Collection of books and materials for shipment 
overseas to war-devastated countries: Following 
Trustees’ approval of this project last spring 
an urgent appeal was sent to all NVGA 
branches for contributions of books and other 
materials on vocational guidance to be sent 
overseas through the American Book Center 
Requests were also sent to various publishers 
of vocational guidance materials and to vari- 
ous government bureaus suggesting that they 
might wish to contribute complimentary 
copies of their publications. The response 
from all of these sources was excellent and a 
large supply of materials was made available 
for the local committee in Washington, D. C., 
which took over the difficule and arduous 
task of sorting the materials, making up 
packages, and preparing them for shipment 
overscas. 

Twenty-six large packages and 74 smaller 
ones were prepared by this Committee, and 
all individuals or institutions in war-deva- 
stated countries on the list prepared by the 
International Relations Committee were re- 
cipients of one or more of these packages. 
A letter from NVGA was enclosed in cach 
package explaining the nature of our project 
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trol’’ problems which develop with a wide 
extracurricular activity program, and also as 
to what procedures and policies are desirable 
in connection with extending officjal recog- 
nition to extracurricular groups. It was 
suggested that with some activities there is a 


‘ public relations problem involved. In gen- - 


eral, it seemed to be the consensus of opinion 
that staff members and students should work 
together in ironing out policies respecting 
activities, and that this could usually be done 
in a satisfactory manner.—Cuaar.es Foster, 
University of Florida, Ga:nesville. 


and asking for suggestions as to the most 
helptul type of professional cooperation be- 
tween NVGA and vocational guidance work- 
ers in other countries. Some of the branches 
contributed money for the purchase of new 
materials rather than sending copies of the 
materials. The U. S. Employment Service, 
the U. S. Department of Labor, Ginn and 
Company, the International Textbook Com- 
pany, and the McGraw-Hill Book Company 
furnished many copics of significant mate- 
rials 

With the opening of the U. S. Book Ex- 
change, Inc., this spring under the direction 
of Miss Alice Dulaney Ball, former Director 
of the American Book Center, it is now pos- 
sible to continue sending materials overseas 
Some materials have already been sent co the 
U.S. Book Exchange in the name of NVGA, 
and the next step on the part of the Interna- 
tional Relations Committee will be that of 
planning necessary steps in this process of 
shipment and the possibility of exchange of 
materials if NVGA can be listed in the same 
manner that libraries, colleges, and some 
other imstitutions are now listed for ex- 


change. 

The raising of a scholarship fund: The ap- 
peal of the International Relations Com- 
mittee last spring for financial aid for scholar- 
ships in the International exchange of voca- 
tional guidance workers netted $206.75 in 
contributions from branches. This was not 
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quite sufficient to pay the expenses of a repre- 
sentative at the CILR Workshop at the Uni- 
versity of Maryland last summer. A small 
amount has been withdrawn from these 
funds to send Occupations volumes and sub- 
scriptions to response to specific appeals 
from war-devastated countries. The major 
portion of the fund is still unused and we 
should decide whether there should be a fur- 
ther appeal for contributions this year to 
increase ‘he fund to a point where the As- 
sociation may provide the opportunity for 
one or more vocational guidance workers to 
come to this country for training, or may 
supply kits of helpful professional materials 
to these individuals. 

Collaboration with the International Relations 
Committee of the American College Personnel As- 
sociation: On February 1, 1949, a joint 
meeting of the International Relations Com- 
mittees of NVGA and ACPA was held in 
New York City at the Institute of Interna- 
tional Education. At this meeting it was 
recommended that the two Committees 
should collaborate in their activities, and the 
following projects were recommended for 
consideration: 


The preparation of carefully selected bib- 
liographies on vocational guidance and 
college personnel work to be used in pre- 
paring kits of materials for students on cx- 
change in -his country, or for shipment 
ovecTscas. 
The preparation of a brochure describing 
vocational guidance and college personnel 
services in the United States to be printed 
in several major languages and distributed 
to, or exchanged with similar workers in 
other countries. The question of funds 
to finance this project has been discussed 
with several groups but no financial spon- 
sorship has yet been secured. 

[3! Cooperation in the advisement of students 
who come to this country to study in the 
ficlds of vocational guidance and college 
personnel work. 

[4] The question of raising funds for scholar- 
ships was considered but no definite recom- 
mendations were made during this com- 
mittee meeting 

[5] Ie was agreed that a joint session spon- 

sored by the two associations should be 

held during the Chicago Convention in 
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1949. This session is reported below. 
International Exchange of Ideas Sessioa 


The NVGA and ACPA can contribute to 
educational reconstruction abroad, as the 
guidance movement strengthens an educa- 
tional system, asserted Harold E. Snyder, 
speaking to a combined meeting of the two 
organizations’ international relations com- 
mittees. 

He indicated the major purpose of the 
Committee as being to accelerate cultural ex- 
change. Its function is advisory, utilizing 
pancls and commissions, in special fields of 
organizations already established. A par- 
ticular objective is that of locating and 
sending professional personnel abroad to 
help meet the responsibility we now have in 
world affairs by bringing American technical 
and professional developments to bear on 
problems of reconstruction and reorienta- 
tion. All educational, professional, and 
cultural organizations can make real con- 
tributions, Dr. Snyder concluded. 

Restricting his discussion to the role of the 
Department of Labor, Keene Roadman said 
that its major activity in this field is that of 
the exchange of personnel in technical, sci- 
entific, and cultural fields. This ts being 
accomplished through the training in indus- 
try of foreign nationals in the United States; 
sending American experts abroad; arranging 
for visits to industry of experts here; fur- 
nishing technical publications, and bring- 
ing teams from labor and management from 
abroad to the United States to study produc- 
tion methods and labor practices. He also 
mentioned that the International Labor Or- 
ganization has before it for consideration a 
resolution on the need for vocational guid- 
ance. 

Cloyd Steinmetz, speaking from the floor, 
suggested that a great need exists for such 
visitors to realize that our cconomic system 
is the basis of what they find here. 

Mr. Roadman said that he felt some ap- 
preciation of our view is being achieved. 

Alice Adanalian said that the Institute of 
International Education was in the field be- 
fore the War, and is continuing its contribu- 
tion to the international exchange of ideas. 
It is so doing through a student exchange 
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program, utilizing selection committees 
abroad, after which the Institute finds spon- 
sors for the students that they may study in 
the United States. When students arrive 
here, the Institute conducts an orientation 
program for them. A new development has 
been the provision of foreign student advis- 
ers for such students in our colleges. 

The Institute maintains an information and 
counseling service on educational opportuni- 
ties abroad and in this country; brings de- 
bating tcams to the United States, and ar- 
ranges educational exchanges. A new divi- 
sion—that for specialized personne!—has for 
its purpose bringing such personnel to the 
United States for periods of six months to a 
year to survey recent developments in their 
fields before returning abroad to put into 
practice what they have learned. 

Gustavo Saco described the status of 
psychology and guidance in Peru. Although 
psychology is still quite academic and allied 
to philosophy there, Mr. Saco’s purpose on 
his return will be to apply psychology to the 
child guidance field. Some training in guid- 
ance is now given at the Psycho-Pedagogic 
Institute in Lima, but there is a particular 
need in Peru for personnel from the United 
States to provide training, and opportunities 
are desired in the States for Peruvians to 
obtain practical experience 

Knud Grue-Sorenson spoke on the extent 
of applied psychology in his country, making 
special reference to guidance. At the Copen- 
hagen Psycho-Technical Institute, with 
which Dr. Grue-Sorenson is connected, the 
school psychologist works with malad- 
justed children of from five to fifteen years. 
These children are referred to the Institute for 
interviewing, testing, and counseling. In 
the vocational guidance area, applicants to 
the Institute receive testing tor interests and 
aptitudes. On his return to the University of 
Copenhagen, the school will establish a child 
guidance clinic. 

Mrs. Chindon Yui Tang is here studying 
education for war-affected children. Al- 
though not well organized at present, there 
is a guidance and personnel program in China, 
and positions exist such as deans of women 
and personnel counsclors. 

At the Experimental School of Mass Edu- 
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cation in Shanghai, education is provided for 
children and adults (the latter are workers) 
on a four-shift basis. The vocational guid- 
ance philosophy of the school is expressed by 
the slogan: “Help those who are out of 
jobs to find jobs; help those who are in jobs 
to be happier in their jobs." There is a tre- 
mendous need in China for materials and 
trained personnel.-A. Caru, Depart- 
ment of Psychological Studies, Stevens Institute 
of Technology, Hoboken, New Jersey. 


Regional Conferences—Outposts of NVGA 


While the regional conference is a rela- 
tively new activity of the NVGA, it has 
great potentialities for attaining the objec- 
tives of the Association. Such was the 
opinion of persons participating in this 
meeting. Experiences of those having con- 
ducted regional conferences indicate that the 
most successful conferences are those which 
have taken into consideration the follow- 
ing: 

{1] Programs devoted to gaining a better 
understanding of counseling objectives, and 
techniques among counselors, teachers, and 
administrators. 

[2] Meetings pointing up the relation- 
ship of guidance services to other aspects of 
education. 

[3] Demonstrations of how to do, rather 
than descriptions of what was done. 

[4] Conferences held in various centers 
within a region are more effective in develop- 
ing widespread interest than one big regional 
conference at one center. 

[5] Conference leaders and speakers 
should be carefully selected on the basis of 
specific contributions they can make toward 
the solution of problems common to those at- 
tending the conference.—Currrorp J. Cor- 
noucn, Guidance Daurector, Belleville High 
School and Junior College, Illinois. 


Report of the Publications Committee 


Arthur Jones stated that there are almost 
8,000 copies of Occupations distributed to 
4,520 members and to 3,252 non-members. 
This publication of cight issues is in charge 
of an unpaid part-time editor, a full-time 
assistant editor, a person who is executive 


secretary and busincss manager, and an edi- 
torial board which meets once a year. 

The policy of the Journal, adopted first in 
1937 and revised by the Editorial Board in 
1939, is to present materials related to vians- 
tional and education guidance since this pro- 
fessional periodical 1s the only one devoted 
exclusively to these topics. The emphasis 
should be largely toward the practical needs 
of the counselor with emphasis on subject 
matter and methodology in the recognized 
areas of vocational and educational guidance 
on all educational levels. Members of the 
NVGA question the omission of the element- 
ary level, activities both curricular and extra- 
curricular, student housing, scholarships and 
loans, and study habits. The committee 
questions the practicality of devoting the 
limited space in the Journal to areas already 
well covered otherwise. Newly suggested 
departments are a counselor's corner, general 
news, abstracts of literature, and vocational 
guidance in college. The editor and the 
trustees determine the extent of any varia- 
tions in content. 

Appraisal of the Journal is based on mem- 
bership appraisal questionnaires to members, 
analyses of single copies and volumes, opin- 
ions of the state directors of guidance, and 
the Editorial Board, and observations of this 
committee. The Journal should be responsive 
to the needs and interests of the membership 
which consists of: public school, 42 per cent; 
colleges and universities, 16 per cent; private 
organizations in business and industry, 15 
per cent; government agencics, 16 per cent; 
miscellaneous, 3 per cent; unclassified, 8 
per cent. Only 6.8 per cent of the total 
membership were professional members. 
Fifty-eight per cent of the members have be- 
longed one to four years, 10 per cent five to 
nine years, and only 10 per cent more chan 
10 years. Many members can qualify for 
professional membership but have not, and 
there has been no special effort made in this 
area. 

Criticisms of the Journal have been that the 
language is too technical, material is on too 
high and also too low a level, that the em- 
phasis is predominantly vocational, and 
that there is a lack of material related to 
other aspects of problems encountered in 
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counseling. The question of the types of 
materials to be included in the Journal is 
one which must be settled by the associa- 
tions. The problem is a difficult one be- 
cause of the wide range of the needs of the 
member 

Kecommendations of this committee are 
that we: es*ablish a House Organ of nine or 
ten issues to .tclude business, branch activi- 
ties, motices, committee reports, helpful 
hints, Washington Flashes, etc.; publish a 
Journal of cight or nine numbers containing 
articles, book reviews, shore abstracts, re- 
ports of outstanding guidance programs, 
notices of important materials, etc.; prince 
special publications to be sold on a cost 
plus basis except that these be free to officers 
and trustees, and containing reports of divi- 
sions and committees, research studies, re- 
prints of articles published elsewhere, sug- 
gestions to branches, revised principles and 
practices, etc.; that once a year that Publica- 
tions Committee, the Edirorial Board, and 
Circulation Committee meet to consider im- 
portant matters regarding policy and over-all 
program; that in order to provide adequate 
finance for these projects there be an increased 
drive for membership and that aid be sought 
by grants from foundations; that the price 
of special publications be set by this Com- 
mittee so that they include cost of printing, 
distribution, and free distribution to officers; 
that expenses of officers and trustees be paid 
to special meetings; that there be a revision 
of the By-Laws to conform to new policies, 
to clear relationship between this Committee 
and the Editorial Board; that there should be 
a clear formulation of policy regarding pub- 
lications to be made by the trustees or dele- 
gated to the Publications Committee in co- 
operation with the Editorial Board; and 
that at the Annual Convention there be an 
open meeting of the Publications Committee 
and the Editorial Board for report and ap- 
praisal followed by discussion by the as- 
sembly 


Report of a Committee Meeting 


At the meeting of the Publications Com- 
mittee April 21, Dr. Jones ‘again discussed 
briefly his report before 15 members of the 
Circulation and Publications Committees, 
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officers of the NVGA, members of the Edi- 
torial Board, and general membership. There 
was considcrable discussion of the need for 
holding and increasing membership, addi- 
tional publications, and the need for and 
content of a newsletter. The following 


recommendations were moved, seconded, and 
passed unanimously : 


[1] That recommendation be made to the Board 

of Trustees that the Assistant Editor be 
made responsible for an offset Newsletter 
of not more than four pages to be dis- 
tributed to all members at least nine times 
per year to members of the NVGA. 
That we recommend that joint meetings 
of all committees concerned with publi- 
cations, the Editorial Board, and the Board 
of Trustees be held at least once a year, or 
oftener if they be necessary, to determine 
and clarify policies in regard to publica- 
tions. 


Truman Cuenny, State Department of 
Public Instruction, Helena, Montana 


Reading Instruction and 
Personal Development 


©. H. Mowrer opened the meeting by 
introducing members of the panel he had or- 
ganized to present various points of view on 
the topic assigned. Each member of the 
panel took about three minutes to explain his 
or her function in relation to the problem of 
reading instruction. The panel members were 
Alice Brooks, Dorothea McCarthy, William 
G. Perry, and J. M. McCallister. 

After cach panel member had described his 
functions and particular interest in the topic 
of reading instruction, Dr. Mowrer éxplained 
the approach to be used im discussing the 
problem. From $00-word summaries turned 
in by the discussants, Mowrer took one or 
more sentences or phrases that he felt would 
state the poinc of view or practices supported 
by the author. Each contributor would the: 
react to these statements, explaining them in 
the light of the problem at hand or their par- 
ticular function in dealing with the reading 
instruction and persona! development rela- 
tuonship. 

In presenting Miss McCarthy, Dr. Mowrer 
took as his keynote that the adequacy of a 
child's personality adjustment is a primary 
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determiner of the rate of progress he will 
make in learning situations. In commenting 
on this statement, Miss McCarthy described 
illustrations of cases indicating the necessity 
of tracing back in the child's history to dis- 
covery any possible causes of conflict or ten- 
sion that might be causal factors in contribut- 
ing to a reading disability. She implied 
quite strongly that many reading problems 
stemmed from emotional difficulties having 
origin in domestic or parental maladjust- 
ments. She also suggested that it was im- 
portant for the school to bridge the gap as a 
socializing influence between the home and 
the broader environment. 

Miss Brooks expressed her point of view 
as ‘Developmental values are those ele- 
ments in a book (particularly a work of fic- 
tion) that reproduce or reflect the inter-per- 
sonal relationships, emotions and values of 
youth and contribute to his growing up proc- 
ess.’" In explaining this thesis, Miss Brooks 
applied Havighurst’s concept to library mate- 
rials, offering the suggestion that books had a 
value as methods for helping youth to get 
better adjusted to life. Her interest was not 
only to collect books having such values, 
but to make application of them to Cases 
referred to her where individua! maladjust- 
ment was in evidence and correction was 
sought. One of the many problems involved 
in her work was to help guidance people to 
know and use the available reading materials 
having developmental significance. 

Dr. Perry's statement that a great deal of 
developmental reading instruction at the col- 
lege level consists of supplying students with 
skills for the attainment of goals which they 
do not have, was explained by several illus- 
trations of actual cases handled by his coun- 
seling center. His principal point of view 
was that reading goals should be intrinsically 
created and should not be the “‘neutralizing 
of propitiating authority."" The problem of 
instruction is to set up proper goals in ac- 
cordance with the needs of the individual. 

Dean McCallister took as his text the state- 
ment, “The use of reading to promote per- 
sonal development is not a new educational 
procedure."’ He explained the relationship 
existing between individual problems and 
reading difficulties. He pointed out that in 
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trying to improve reading skills we often do 
not utilize all of the student's reading abili- 
ties, overlook the significance of poor back- 
ground, and fail co disseminate reading tech- 
niques among students.—H. F. Corrinonam, 
Associate Professor of Psychology, Florida State 
College, Tallahassee. 


University Programs for Training 
Guidance Workers 


Mitchell Dreese presided, and participants 
were Dugald Arbuckle, Ralph F. Berdiec, 
Harold J. Dillon, John R. Kinzer, and F. T. 
Perkins. 

Questions discussed by the participants and 
audience were: 

Should the training of the counselors be 
restricted to the graduate level? Consensus 
of the group was that it was highly desirable 
since the necessary background courses for 
professional counseling will usually take up 
the four years of undergraduate work. 

Should counselors have had teaching ex- 
perience? It was felt that not only teaching 
experience but work experience in business 
and industry is highly desirable. 

How is selection of counselor trainees to be 
done? Prior selection is very difficult and 
should probably be a continuous process dur- 
ing the training period. 

What should the training consist of? 


(1) Students need actual experience in counsel- 
ing and testing. 

(2) Extensive counseling experience with close 
supervision is desirable. 
Recommend the Manual on Counselor Traim- 
ing to all. 
It is strongly recommended that training 
devices such as recordings, films, etc., be 
more widely experimented with. 
Role playing by students is an effective 
way of gaining a better picture of the per- 
sonality of the student. 


Do we need a good case book in the field of 
counseling? Very definitely. 

What faccors are involved in in-service 
training? Many of the group felt this type of 
training to be the most effective method of 
training counselors. 

Should counselors go through complete 
counseling? Not much agreement and very 
little of such counseling was reported. 
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What should be the qualifications of those 
who are teaching courses in Guidance? 
Strong sentiment for strengthening the teach- 
ing of counseling courses. Teachers of coun- 
seling courses should be doing student coun- 
scling. 

What are the problems of organizing a 
counseling program? The possibility of get- 
ting rid of minor courses and allowing related 
courses was suggested. 

Suggestions: Investigate the possibility of 
local recordings being duplicated for use in 
other schools. Recommend consideration of 
getting out a casebook for counseling.— 
Crarence A. Mancer, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis. 


1950 Census of Occupations 


Lester Schloerb introduced David L. Kap- 
lan, Carl A. Heinz and Robert Halliday, who 
spoke in the same order on the general topic 
of developments in occupational classifica- 
tion. 

Mr. David L. Kaplan, speaking on plans 
for the 1950 Census of Occupations, said that 
when the actual enumeration for the 1950 
Census of Occupations starts on April 1, 
1950, it will be based on two full years of 
planning in which the over-all experience of 
census-taking for 150 years, the best judg- 
ment of the General Census Advisory Com- 
mittee and its three sub-committees, and the 
studied results of three major field pre-tests 
have been carefully incorporated. The oc- 
cupations portion of the Census will he based 
on the question: What kind of work does 
the person do? The result on the regular 
form will be only a job title, although on the 
Individual Census Report form to be filled out 
by persons who could not be seen personally, 
the key question is supplemented by two 
other questions which will give a moredetailed 
reply. Budgetary and time considerations 
will be important in determining just how 
much information can be secured from cach 
of the millions of persons to be contacted 

The form of the occupations questions 
asked will be the result of three considera- 
tions. [1] The questions must be so worded 
that the enumerator can and will use it rather 
than his own paraphrased version, and that 
the person questioned will understand and 
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answer accurately. [2] The questions must 
be designed to secure this information for al! 
persons 14 years of age or over for three 
groups: those employed at the time of the 
census; those looking for work at the time of 
the census; and those neither employed nor 
looking for work at the time of the census 
but who worked at,any time during the year 
preceding the census. [3} The questions 


must ask for the present job, if employed, 
and for the last job held, if unemployed. 


The classification system will be based 
upon the assumption that cach category ts 
neither precise nor detailed but chat it will 
yield satisfactory data and include a suf- 
ficiently large number of workers to warrant 
the expense of including it. Every effort 1s 
being made to keep the categories historically 
comparable. The actual job of classifying 
jobs will be curned over to some 1,000 classifi- 
cation clerks each of whom will have as the 
basis of his judgments the Alphaberical Index 
of Occupations and Industries. Some 25,000 
job uatles are indexed in layman's language so 
that the clerks need exercise a minimum of 
discretion in classification 


The final data published by the Bureau, 
outside of the usual categories of information, 
will depend upon what the public finds use- 
ful. The Bureau would, therefore, like to 
hear from all interested groups and persons on 
this important point. 

Dr. Kaplan pointed to two important de- 
velopments of the last few years in occupa- 
tional classification. Under auspices of the 
International Labour Organization, an [mter- 
national Standard Occupational Classification 
is now in the making. This ts important 
hecause it represents a start in the direction of 
international understanding in the field of Oc- 
cupation statistics. The forthcoming 1950 
Census of the Americas is an expansion of the 
ILO proposal. It is a project to standardize 
information obtained in the censuses which 
are being taken in most of the Western Hemi- 
sphere nations around 1950. 

Other speakers at the Occupational Re- 
search Division meeting were Carl A. Heinz 
and Robert Halliday, whose talks were pre- 
sented in article form in the May issue of the 


Journal.—R. A. Deasren, Lyons Township 
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High School and Junior College, LaGrange, 


Iinois. 


Frontiers of Vocational Guidance 


Keynote to this meeting was L. E. Drake's 
statement, “Either the Guidance frontier is 
gone completely or we have made vety little 
impress on same.”" 

The entire guidance field is scill in a fronuer 
situation, only 14 per cent of all our educa- 
tional concerns will admit same type of guid- 
ance provision. When a like amount of our 
country was settled we were a frontier. The 
frontier areas marked down by the par- 
ticipants ave: 

Frank S. Endicott: The definition of voca- 
tional guidance, being the process of helping 
an individual choose, prepare for, enter upon, 
and succeed in a specific life work area, 
should have the addition of another phrase, 
namely, to retire gracefully and successfully 
trom. This opens the frontier of guidance 
research, study, and techniques necessary for 
retirement from an individual's life work. 

John M. Glendenning: The finding of new 
life needs and adjustments for the arrested 
tuberculous, vocationally, emotionally, men- 
tally, and physically must start while the 
person is still hospitalized. These people 
returning to the wrong occupation, may re-~ 
activate the disease, and become part of the 
30,000 people that die annually of tuber- 
culosis in United States. How valid are 
standard psychological tests in measuring the 
hospitalized tuberculous? Must new norms 
be established for the tuberculosis hospital! 
population? When should the measures be 
taken? As soon as medically feasible after 
admission or near the recovery point? This 
indeed is a challenging frontier. 

L. E. Drake: The forecasting efficiency of 
all cests must be investigated much more thor- 
oughly. Everyone should do validation re- 
search, and a national clearing house be es- 
tablished for this information, regardless of 
the amount. Guidance people should recog- 
nize tests as tools, some good, some badly in 
need of improvement, al! with limitations; 
and be ready to experiment with new meas- 
ures, always with the scientific approach in 
mind. Projective tests should meet definite 
standards the same as other tests. Use up-to- 
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date mechanical, electronic equipment to 
help people reach goals. 

Kenneth R. Miller: The paper on sheltered 
work shops points up the frontier, of taking 
into consideration a person's physical or 
mental handicap, to a very specific degree, in 
any counseling situation. The total data 
gathered differ from the normal well person's 
case in this way, the handicapped person's 
counseling and guidance is controlled by 
the handicap. There is a definite need for 
research data on various types of physical 
handicaps, so that these people can be helped 
to as full a life as possible. 

Ewan Clague: “The flexibility of the 
American worker is phenomenal.” He 
shifts from one occupation to another with 
the greatest of case. This occupational 
mobility is significant for its implications 
for guidance. How many make occupa- 
tional changes? How frequently are occu- 
pational changes made? What factors af- 
fect such mobility? Is it desirable, and, 
if so, how can it be made easier? Should 
educators advocate specialization or broad- 
ness of training? What are the patterns of 
occupational change over one’s working life? 
To what extent is a pattern of occupational 
advancement followed? What occupations 
make the best stepping stones to success? 
The work histories of successful people might 
yield interesting results. More studies are 
needed on the older worker showing the 
relative efficiency, stability, proneness to ac- 
cidents and his work characteristics com- 
pared to younger workers. Another frontier 
1s a study of the variations in carnings over a 
person's working life. What factors affect 
success? How do people make a vocational 
choice? What are the social restrictions ex- 
erted by peers and parents? Can the son of 
the social register become a plumber? This 
suggests that much remains to be done by 
guidance and school people in widening 
horizons for the less-privileged and increas- 
ing the social prestige of manual occupations 
for the social register.—G. L. Kroxnino, 
Racine School of Vocational and Adult Education, 


Wisconsin. 
Trade Training 
Clifford J. Campbell spoke at a meeting on 
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Trade Training on the subject of Pur- 
pose and Place of Vocational Education in the 
Secondary School Curriculum." 

He said that: 

The phenomenal development of our tech- 
nological society has made necessary reshap- 
ing and redirecting the philosophy of the 
secondary school. Neither of the extrem- 
ists’ points of view can resolve the conflict in 
philosophies of secondary school curricula. 
The solution will evolve in the degree that 
they move in the direction of cach other, 
keeping this the dominant thoughe that the 
youth of America must be served for their 
future, not our past, if this democracy is to 
develop the full human resources and human 
dignity of all men. 

Fifty per cent of freshmen drop out of the 
secondary schools of America before the 
end of the second year. Of the group re- 
maining to finish high school, national! 
figures show that 15 per cent, or 15 out of 
cach 100, go to college, but only seven or 
cight remain to finish and take their voca- 
tional education later. Though it is as- 
sumed that 25 per cent of all high school 
graduates are prepared for entrance into 
skilled occupations, there is a question as 
to the validity of this figure: it appears too 
high. However, the 15 per cent to college 
plus the 25 per cent to skilled occupations, 
gives us a remaining group of 60 per cent 
for whom we have not provided in a func- 
tionally educative sense. 

These figures issue an important challenge: 
a challenge for redefinition and redirection of 
secondary education. That challenge re 
mains yet to be met. It should be clear to 
all of us that an expansion of the presently 
existing pattern of general or academic educa- 
tion will not solve our problem in planning 
for the 60 per cent. Many people conceive 
of the 60 per cent as meaning a horizontal 
separation—the lowest 60 per cent in abilities 
and aptitudes. The 60 per cent referred to 
here is a vertical segment composed of a 
cross-section of the entire school enrollment. 
This group, which vocational education can 
and must serve, creates a democratic at- 
mosphere in which to develop the program 
and a group capable of learning the program. 
There is no stigma. The other approach, 
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that is, the horizontal division of the @ 
per cent, lays the basis for a continued un- 
democratic approach to education. 

Vocational education has not come into 
its own in America. It has been struggling 
for integration and recognition with general 
education since the middle of the eighteenth 
century. If the philosophy of Benjamin 
Franklin—who said, ‘“‘He who hath a trade 
hath an estate,’ as a statement for education 
indigenous to the culture—were fused with 
that of Thomas Jefferson—who believed that 
a democracy cannot exist unless the citizens 
who compose it have equal opportunity to 
develop to the fullest their capabilitics and 
aptitudes—such a fusion might well be the 
vehicle on which our redefinition and re- 
direction of secondary education might move 
toward a more democratic program 

During the stormy history of vocational 
education, vocational educators have been 
carrying out a program which also has noc 
always been truly democratic. They con- 
ceived of vocational education as being nar- 
row and limited, and lacking in general edu- 
cation qualities. They argue that graduates 
of vocational schools have been exposed to a 
terminal curriculum based upon job or occu 
pational specifications, and not mecting col- 
lege entrance requirements. Such practices 
negate America's efforts to provide education 
in quality and degree for the 60 per cent 
The secondary school extends to education 
its greatest Opportunity to render service to 
the largest segment of our eligible school 
population. 

Every year hundreds of thousands of 
youne men and women move our of our sec- 
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ondary schools into the labor market, com- 
peting for jobs without the skills to demand 
them and with no visible means guaranteed 
to secure them. The educational and voca- 
tional problems of the veterans pointed up 
this situation. Suppose the funds used for 
veterans’ tuition and supplies for vocational 
rehabilitation had been put into public 
education to expand the facilities of the sec- 
ondary curriculum with emphasis on voca- 
tional education. Suppose such facilities 
had been available to these young men when 
they were in high school. How much fur- 
ther along would they be in their life pat- 
tern! Whata saving in human values! 

Thus to offer democratic ¢ducation to 
members of a democracy, there should be a 
fusion of the general and vocational patterns 
of secondary education. Educators should 
be realistic and not cling exclusively to the 
old classical pattern of education for youth 
now living in a technological age. Educa- 
tion as a business should be more than 20 per 
cente‘ficient. Secondary school students must 
be allowed to choose for themselves on a cross- 
section basis according to their interests and 
aptitudes what their major curriculum em- 
phasis is to be. For democratic reasons, no 
secondary student should be subjected to a 
curriculum which precludes his entrance 
into institute or college. Conversely, no 
student should be subjected to a curriculum 
which does not give him some of the prereq- 
uisites and preliminary skills of his voca- 


‘tional choice. —Don D. Twirorp, State Super- 


visor, Board of Vocational Education, Lincoln, 
Nebraska 


Books Reviewed + 


Reviews of Recent Publications... By Various Contributors 


Workers Wantep. A Study of Em- 
Hiring Policies, Preferences, and 
ractices in New Haven and Charlotte, 
by E. William Noland and E. Wight 
Bakke. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1949. 233pages. $3.00. 


T= vouume is one of a series published by 
the Yale University Labor and Manage- 
mentCenter. Its findings will be of interest to 
counselors and poventiel job seckers as well as 
to management representatives, labor leaders, 
and employment exchange operators. While 
the survey is confined to the cities of New 
Haven, Connecticut, and Charlotte, North 
Carolina, much of the type of management 
thinking and policy expressed doubtless 
prevails elsewhere. 

In this survey employers were questioned 
on their requirements: and preferences in 
hiring five occupational groups: common 
labor, production workers, service and main- 
tenance workers, clerical workers, and execu- 
tive and administrative employees. The 
following 18 criteria were used: character, 
sex, personality traits, physique, particular 
general experience, education, 
color, top age, best age, citizenship, na- 
tionality, family status, residence, politics, 
religious afhliation, church attendance, and 
military service. 

The authors not only summarize hiring 
practices as revealed by questionnaire-con- 
trolled interviews, but also report explana- 
tions of why management fecls impelled to 
extend to applicants 
specified experience, personal traits, an 
backgrounds. They present the facts con- 
cerning conditions an ——e faces in 
secking employment regardless of whether 
these practices are “‘scientifically’’ sound or 
are highly conditioned by established com- 
munity Customs. 

Findings are summarized in terms of two 
categories: (a) qualifications of outstandin 
importance which are required, and (b) 
qualifications that are preferred. In a labor 
market where the cunlayer has considerable 
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choice, the latter tends to become more 
prominent 

Some significant simibaritics are found in 
the order of umportance of qualifications in 
both cities with respect 20 bosk shop and 
othece workers. The majority of 
rate character, sex, personality, physique, 
particular experience, and education as re- 
quirements of outstanding importance. In 
terms of what the employer prefers, these 
qualifications remain in top position with 
several additional factors, including “‘best 
age," assuming high ratings in varying de- 
grees in the two cities. Eaolover require- 
ments and preferences for the 5 classes of 
occupations are clearly summarized and ex- 
plained. 

In analyzing hiring preferences and the 
reasons for them, the authors find that em- 
ployers compensate for lack of objective 
measurements of character and personality 
traits by attaching more significance to such 
factors as age, citizenship, family status, 
residence, politics, color, nebanalier, and 
religion. fs no instance does any element of 
personal background or trait substitute for 
ability to se a on the job. Additional 
considerations do, however, assume im- 
portance in the mind of the employer in his 
attempt to find the kinds of workers ¢s- 
timated to best maintain high production 
and fit into his organization. In making 
his decisions it is apparent, moreover, that 
considerable weight 1s placed on subjective 
and stereotyped impressions of what may be 
expected from an individual by his affilia- 
tion with a particular racial, social, or age 
group. Reliance upon such impressions is 
intensified in both cities since little use is 
made of psychological tests. 

The sources of obtaining potential labor 
are cited and ratings given on the frequency 
of their use. Both the advantages and dis- 
advantages of major sources of supply are 

ovided, giving information of interest to 

oth hiring officials and job seckers in the 
cities involved. 

In drawing conclusions from the signifi- 
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cance ot employer attitudes and practices, 
the authors ably point out their causes and 
effects. While the worker cannot control 
many conditions that mitigate against his 
selection, he is provided with facts that will 
enable him to appraise his qualifications and 
bolster up those that are within his con- 
trol.--Cart A. Herz, Chief, Division of 
Occupational Analysis, Bureau of Employment 
Security, S. Employment Bureau, W ashing- 
ron, 


Practica, Hanpsook ror Scnoot Coun- 

secors, by Clifford E. Erickson. New 
York: The Ronald Press Company, 1949. 
224 pages. $3.00. 


T= 1s A practical handbook in question- 
and-answer form containing materials 
applicable te the elementary, secondary, and 
college levels. The simplicity of organization 
and the presentation in topical form make the 
handbook an easy-to-use reference tool. 

The questions and answers are grouped 
around six topics: the role of guidance serv- 
ices, learning about pupils, interviewing 
and counseling, informational services, the 
staff of the | ogee program, and organiz- 
ing the guidance program. Many practical 
topics of interest to the counselor, teacher, 
and school administrator are discussed. 
For example: Who should keep records up 
to date? How can teachers be encouraged to 
use data from the cumulative records? What 
information can be presented about criteria 
for selecting a college? What materials are 
helpful to pupils chinking about their high 
school programs? Is the home room an cf- 
fective ae of guidance organization? 

In many cases, one could wish for more 
comprehensive information. The extent of 
the discussions may be indicated by the 
fact that nine lines each are devoted to Career 
Day, classroom teachers’ presentation of vo- 
cational possibilities of school subjects, and 
methods of presenting occupational informa- 
tion by individual counseling. Nineteen 
lines are given to the role of the school li- 
brary, and the treatment of visual aids is 
limited to a bibliography of seven items. 
Although the hendibesk bears a 1949 copy- 
right, no 1948 books are included. 

he author closes with a selected bibliog- 
raphy which is annotated brictly and presented 
in three sections: Counselor's Personal 


Library,’* “Materials Available for the Coun- 
seling Staff,"" and Recommended List for 
the eral School Library.’" The bibliogra- 
phy, and the numerous sources of references 
presented throughout the book, constitute its 
most valuable oun S. Cuartton, 
Counselor Coordinator for the Vocational Educa- 
tion and Extension id of Rockland County, 
New York City, New York 


Wantep: 30,000 Instructors ror Com- 
munity Cotceces. Prepared by Conference 
Committee on the Preparation of Instruc- 
tors for Junior Colleges and Technical 
Institutes. Washington, D. C.: Ameri- 
can Council on Education, 1949. 52 pages. 
$1.00. 


HIS MONOGRAPH Contains a mine of in- 

formation not only for those specifically 
interested in junior colleges, technical in- 
stitutes, and community colleges, but also 
for those concerned with education in gen- 
eral. It discusses the urgency of implement- 
ing such proposals for two years of post-high 
school education as those made by the Edu- 
cational Policies Commission of the Na- 
tional Education Association in Education 
for All American Youth and the President's 
Commission on Higher Education in Higher 
Education for American Democracy. 

In graphically showing the need for the 
preparation of a minimum of 30,000 well- 
prepared instructors to staff community 
colleges in the next 10 years, this brochure is 
directed both to institutions and to indi- 
viduals considering work in this field. Half 
of the required teachers should have some ex- 
perience in’ business, industry, agriculture, 
or public services, for. it is estamated that 80 
per cent of the students graduating from two- 
year community colleges or institutes will go 
directly into one of the foregoing arcas of 
work. It is implied that a more practical 
and perhaps more adventuresome type of 
personality than that generally sought for 
college teaching is required to cope with the 
ever-expanding curriculum of this relatively 
new type of school. 

This bulletin does not deal merely with 
predictions and recommendations; it gives 
up-to-date facts, both quantitatively and 
qualitatively. One of its most valuable 
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features is its extensive listing of important 
studies and reports bearing on non-universit 

education at the post-high school level. 
These references are briefly annotated and 
should provide valuable sources for a more 
detailed analysis of any aspect of the com- 
munity college problem. 

After discussing the pressing need for com- 
munity college instructors and the general 
state of affairs in the field, the authors em- 
ploy the Socratic method of questions and 
answers to cover a wide variety of topics de- 
signed to answer leading questions concerning 
nine services for which instructors and in- 
stitutions should be prepared, These are: 


1. Adult education 

2. Community services and relations 

3. Counseling toward clear goals 

4. Curriculum-building 

5. General education 

6. Occupational or vocational-technical educa- 
t100 

7. or ‘‘transfer’’ considerations for 
students 

3. ‘‘Terminal™’ or ‘‘transfer’’ considerations for 
instructors 

9. Youth education 


That a comprehensive treatment of ail 
the phases of community college or technical 
institute work could not be given in $2 pages 
is obvious. It is also conceivable that some 
readers of this bulletin might feel that the 
prospects for junior college teachers are 
somewhat over-glorified. These two ob- 
servations diminish into insignificance, how- 
ever, when one considers that WANTED: 
30,000 Instructors for Community Colleges is 
intended to present only an over-all view of 
the situation; and, after all, one cannot ex- 
pect a want ad to under-emphasize favorable 
points. —Wittarp S. Exssrex, Professor of 
Education, and E. Epmunp Revtrer, Jr., 
Assistant in Educational Administration, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, New York City. 
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Manuat pve Ortentacion Proresionat 
(Manuat or Vocationat Guipance), by 
Emilio Mira y Lopez. Buenos Aires, Ar- 
gentina: & Cia., 1947. 
415 pages. (U. S. contact-publisher: Las 
Americas Publishing Co., 30 W. 12th St., 
New York 11.) 415 pages. 
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auTaor or this book ss by training a 
Before to 

America, he was a leader in many 
undertakings in Europe. Among the posi- 
tions he has held are: psychiatrist in the 
Division of Welfare (Barcelona); Professor of 
Psychiatry, Faculty of Medicine, University 
of Barcelona; Chief of Psychiatric Services in 
the Republican Army of Spain. In 1919, he 
was made Chief of the Psychophysiological 
Laboratory in the Institute of Vocational 
Guidance of the municipality of Catalonia, 
which institute he later directed in entirety. 
In 1939, Dr. Mira y Lopez lectured extensively 
in Europe and the United States. Since 1940, 
he has attached to several universities 
in South America, being at present on the 
faculty of the University of Sio Paulo, Brazil. 


This book reflects the varied experiences 
which Dr. Mira y Lopez has had. His defi- 
nition of vocational guidance is: A complex 
process intended to help each person choose the type 
of work in which be can obtain the maximum re- 
wards and the greatest satisfaction for himself and 
for society. the need for study- 
ing the individual from various points of 
view; however, nearly two-thirds of his 
book is devoted to psychological techniques, 
thus giving a somewhat unbalanced piccure. 
Rather more attention is paid to physiological! 
measures than is given by most American 
writers. A number of photographs of appa- 
ratus are given. Many tests are reproduced in 
their entirety. One chapter is devoted to 
statistical concepts used in vocational guid- 
ance. 


While recognizing the value of the classiti- 
cation of occupations devised by the United 
States Employment Service, Dr. Mira prefers 
a classification based on the ‘mental require- 
ments"’; his allocation of various jobs to this 
or that class is, of course, subjective. 


The aythor speaks of vocational guidance 
being accomplished through such functions 
as “consultative and executive guidance 
This is quite antagonistic to Rogers’ concept 
of “permissive relationship without author- 
ity.” Dr. Mira y Lopez further assumes that 
the counselor because of his training and ma- 
ture ae is the most competent to de- 
cide what should be the goals of the indi- 


vidual and what are the values by which the 
situation is to be judged. 

The final chapter (XXI) contains a trans: 
lation of the occupational description of the 
work of the vocational counselor found in the 
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bulletin, The Training of Vocational Counselors, 
blished by the Bureau of Training of the 

‘ar Manpower Commission. 

Although highly technical in its phrase- 
ology, the book should be casily read by well- 
trained and experienced counselors proficient 
tn Spanish 

In a brief historical section, Dr. Mira 4 
Lopez mentions bureaus of vocational guid- 


ance or of psychotechiques (psychology ap- | 


lied to work) in Mexico, Cuba, Colombia, 

peru, ( hile, Argentine, Uruguay, and Brazil. 
It is hoped that his systematic treatise will 
have a wide effect on the progress of vo- 
cational guidance in Spanish-speaking coun- 
tries. P. Connisr, Asssstant Super- 
visor, Department of Education, San Juan, Puerto 
Rico 


Occupations Topay, by John M. Brewer 
and Edward Landy. Boston: Ginn and 
Company, 1949. 383 pages. $2.56. 


A REVISION Of the 1943 edition, this book 
was written to serve as a text fora high 
school course in occupations. It should be 
noted that it is not intended as a text in 
““guidance,"* with chapters on manners, good 
grooming, boy-girl relations, etc 

Pare I (Your Education and Your Work’’) 
discusses methods of studying occupations, 
self-evaluation, the relation of school sub- 
jects to occupations, and presents a broad 
survey of the world of work. Part I (‘Learn- 
ing About Occupations’’) describes in some 
detail major occupations under eight classifi 
cauions. Pare Hl ('Choosing—Starung— 
Progressing’) begins with a somewhat 
detailed plan to assist students in choosing 
an occupation, then goes on to discuss prepa- 
ration, getting and holding a job, and mak- 
ing adjustments om the job. The section 
closes with a brict chapter (“Meeting the 
Challenge of Today’), which discusses 
present-day problems in occupational plan- 
ning and what the student can do to deal 
with them. Part IV (‘Cooperating for Suc- 
cess"’) discusses elementary economic con- 
cepts, with particular emphasis on labor 
management relations and recent labor legis 
lation. The book closes with an inspira- 
tional chapter entitled “Much Depends on 
You.” 
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More than 80 exceptionally good full- or 
half-page photographs of people at work are 
an outstanding feature af & book. Each 
chapter includes to Consider,” 
and ‘‘Extra Activities,"’ and 
the book is carefully indexed. Also useful 
is the biliographic appendix, though certain 
readily apparent errors and omissions cast 
doubt on the thoroughness of the revision. 
The “Vocational Guide,"’ published by Sci- 
ence Research Associates, was renamed the 
Guidance Index at least two years ago; the 
division of the U. S. Office of Education 
which is concerned with vocational guid- 
ance is the “Occupational Information and 
Guidance Service,’ not the “‘Counseling and 
Information Service’’; ‘Educational Guid- 
ance," by Ruth Strang, published in 1946, 
is omitted from the bibliography on *‘Educa- 
tional and Other Forms of Guidance.” 
The 19 films cited in Section E are those of 
only one producer. 

The revision cannot be considered a major 
one; the book now has a post-war rather 
than a wartime orientation, but the factual 
material remains essentially that of the 
previous edition. Scattered changes in the 
text and illustrations have served to climi- 
nate the wartime flavor; and important 
changes have been made in Chapters XIX and 
XX, chief of which is the addition of an out- 
line for a “Career Recheck for Personal 
Advancement."’ But the assurance in the 
preface that “‘the occupational information 
is brought up to date. The latest census 
findings are presented to the pupil. . ."" ts 
somewhat misleading. With a few minor 
exceptions (¢.g., federal civil service work- 
ers), the “‘latest census findings’’ are still 
those of 1940. A major revision awaits 1950 
census data. 

Minor criticisms notwithstanding, this 
book remains (along with the 194} edition) 
outstanding among those texts which are 
written for a course in planning one’s career 
with an emphasis on occupational informa- 
tion per se.—Cuartes N. Morais, Instructor 
in Guidance, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York City. 


<> 
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How to se a ADVERTISING 
Woman, edited by Mary Margaret Mc- 
Bride. New York: Whittlesey House 
(McGraw-Hill Book Company), 1948. 
251 pages. $3.00. 


TT! BOOK Was written by 15 career women 
in the various fields of advertising and 
edited by Mary Margaret McBride, well- 
known radio commentator. Each author 
describes the particular branch of advertising 
in which she has achieved success. In addi- 
tion, she gives the training needed, oppor- 
tunities for employment and advancement, 
earnings, and other information of a voca- 
tional guidance nature in her particular field. 
The 14 chapters cover advertising careers in 
such fields as art, research, radio, publicity, 
public relations, writing, merchandising, and 
selling. 

The information is not technical and goes 
just enough into detail to help the reader de- 
cide whether or not she wants to investigate 
the field further. The authors are realistic 
and honest in their presentations. Each 
stresses the need for “‘consistent and devoted 
hard work" in order to arrive. By this 
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tee they will help those aspiring to 
advertising careers to avoid wasting time 
through lack of knowledge and experience 

The book is an outgrowth of the * Survey of 
Advertising Courses" which has been con- 
ducted for the past 19 years by the Advertis- 
ing Women of New York. It concludes with 
an appendix, “Capsule Careers,"’ in which 
are given actual names and job ticles of many 
other women successful in advertising ca- 
reers; this includes their preparation for and 
steps toward these careers. 

low to be a Successful Advertising Woman 

contains an excellent annotated bibliography 
based on 100 books grouped according to the 
various fields, principles, and aspects of 
S. Percy, Head, De- 
partment of Guidance and Placement, District of 
Columbia Schools, Washington, D. C. 


Tue Sacesprrson at Worx, by 
Donald K. Beckley and William B. Logan 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., 1948. 342 pages. $2.20. 


New and Timely Books for 
Your Guidance Program 


Manners Made Easy 


Beery. 


home, at school, in public, and at social affairs. 


Social usage and conduct for teen-agers at 


Etiquette Tert-Films available. Visual Aids List. 


A Girl Grows Up 


Fedder. 
today’s personal problems. 


Your High School Days 


Detjen and Detjen. Orientation and social guid- 
ance for 9th and 10th grade students. 


Second 
Edition 
Gives teen-age girls real help in solving 


Psychology for Living 


Sorenson and Malm. Applies the basic prin- 
ciples of psychology to high school students’ needs 
and Visual Aids List. 

Second 


A Boy Grows Up pine 


MeKown. Helps teen-age boys deal intelligently 
with their problems in today’s world. Six new 
chapters, 


Your Plans for the Future 


Detjen and Detjen. Educational and vocational 
ulema for the years after high school, for 11th 
and 12th grade students. 


Write for Guidance Booklet 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., INC. 


530 West 42nd Street 
New York 18,N. Y. 
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“The most complete, scholarly and 
up-to-date textbook on the subject.’’* 


APPRAISING 
VOCATIONAL 
FITNESS 


By Means of Psychological Tests 


By Donald Super 
Professor of Education 
Teachers College, Colambia 
University 


This comprehensive, authoritative vol- 
ume compiles and evaluates for the 
first time all the available materials on 
testing for identification of \ocational 
aptitudes and skills. Everyone in the 
fields of psychological testing and voca- 
tional guidance anxious to assess prop- 
erly the value of current as well as 
future testing materials will want this 
book which promises to become the 
standard work on the subject for years. 


“Super's scholarly volume is superb.” 
Waller V. Bingham, author of “Ap- 
titudes and Aptitude Testing.” 


“First adequate, authoritative hand- 
book in this field.”—LIBRARY 
JOURNAL, 


“No book comparable in seope is avail- 
able which provides a synthesis and 
interpretation of recent trends and re- 
search of the past quarter of a century 
in the selection and use of tests to- 
gether with the methods and technics 
that should be used in interpreting 
these results to a client who wishes to 
make a wise choice of an occupation.” 
—NEW YORK SUN.* $6.00 
(Text Edition $5.00) 
At your bookstore or from 
HARPER & BROTHERS 


49 E. 33rd St. 
New York 16, N. Y. 
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primarily as a text for students in the 

of retailing, it can be recommended to 
the vocational counsclors as a source of 
occupational information. The authors have 
kept close to their theme and have given 
much information about the salesperson’s 
job, pointing out his duties and the training 
and experience needed. The importance of a 
suitable personality is stressed. A sales- 
person must be able to get along with people, 
should enjoy mecting and working with 
people, and should also be readily accepted by 
others. 

For the young person seeking his first job, 
it is recommended that serious thoughc be 
given to the kind of store—even the par- 
ticular store—in which one would like to 
work. Valuable information on how to get 
started in retailing is discussed under the 
following topics: how to select a store, 
when to apply for a job, methods of securing 
job contacts, filling out application blanks, 
and the interview. 

-Training procedures for new employees 
are given considerable attention. During 
his orientation period the salesperson can 
expect a wide range of training beginning 
with specific instruction on how to fill out 
and handle sales checks and continuin 
through learning the rules, regulations, anc 
policies of the store. It is very probable 
that the future success of the salesperson will 
depend upon his willingness to learn all he 
can about the store, as well as the community 
it serves. 

The second part of the book is devoted to 
the theory of selling, with suggestions for 
putting into practice. The section 
dealing with what the customer expects from 
the salesperson calls attention to the technical 
knowledge needed to sell certain types of 
netbantiee. Also discussed are principles 
of psychology as they apply to the selling 
situation. Techniques are presented for in- 
creasing sales and for understanding the 
oaeeael stages through which a cus- 
comer goes while deciding on a purchase. 

Some of the difficulties encountered by the 
new salesperson are pointed out: customers 
who raise objections concerning price, qual- 
ity, or style; the customer who wishes to 
“look around,"’ the returned-goods problem; 
as well as many other usual complaints. 
Suggestions are given on how to handle these, 
how to greet customers, how to find out 


LrnouGs book has been written 
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what they want, how to present merchandise, 
and the opportune time to close a sale. 
One chapter discusses methods of determining 
a salesperson’s value and the factors con- 
sidered in deciding upon the wages to be 
paid. Five wage-payment plans are re- 
viewed. 

Each of the 22 chapters ends with 10 or 
more discussion questions and several proj- 
ects. These, along with numerous drawings 
and photographs, enhance the value of the 
book as a textbook for beginning retail 
sales workers. The publisher states that a 
workbook and a teacher's manual will be 


available. 
—lIsaner E. Capweir 


Director of Guidance, North Arlington High School 
North Arlington, New Jersey 


Unrrep Srates Navy Occupationat Hanp- 
spook: a Manual for Civilian Guidance 
Counselors and Navy Classification Officers. 
Washington, D. C.: Bureau of Naval 
Personnel, November, 1948. 72 pages. 
Free to selected list. 


ie United States Navy Occupational Hand- 
book contains 62 well-written job analyses 
of careers for men in our navy. These job 
analyses can also be used by women, with 
the exception of those jobs carried on ex- 
clusively on shipboard. The sheets are 
well written and were prepared by trained 
guidance counselors for young people in our 
secondary schools. The Navy ts generous in 
supplying cach school counselor with both a 
bo d copy and an extra set of loose-leaf 
briefs. is is an economical method of 
presenting the material since an entire class 
in occupations may use single briefs, each 
student selecting the one he desires. The 
job analyses briefs are arranged in 12 groups. 
There is one other group devoted to promo- 
tions, women in the Navy, commissioned 
officers, and the Naval Reserve. 
There is a good index. The question of 
pay is clearly presented. The chart, “School 
u ee Index," is a fine piece of educational 
guidance. Any boy can check what he 
needs for the career in which he is especially 
interested. The freshman in preparatory 
school will find this chart valuable as a guide 
in planning the remainder of his school 
course. 


A Needed Book 


A program for modified 
and corrective pupils 


MODIFIED 
ACTIVITIES 


IN 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
By Doreen Foote 


Instructor in Physical Education 
Long Beach, Cal., Publie Schools 


With this new book as a source, you can offer 
the modified and corrective pupils in your school 
an improved program that will be the envy of the 
normal pupils. In most schools, “restricted” and 
“handicapped” pupils are left out of a planned 

ysical education program. Yet most of them, 
‘or their own good, should have a light activity 

am suited for their condition. In this first 

of its kind ever published, the author 
sents a practical, tested program for den 
neglected pupils. 


9 chapters of games 
and activities 


Following the chapters on classification, or- 
ganization, and procedure, the author offers nine 
chapters of activities and games for modified and 
corrective pupils. Descriptions, rules, and 
diagrams make the procedure for each activity or 
game clear. And, as Dr. Josephine L. Rathbone 
states in the foreword of the book, “Even the 
teacher of so-called ‘regular’ classes in physical 
education, who may have exhausted his ideas for 
an enriched program, can get » tions from 
Modified Activities in Physical Education for 
making class time more meaningfal for everyone, 
in terms of a greater variety of skills.” Order a 
copy for 10-day free examination today. 


10-day approval 
Net professional price, $1.60 


Postpaid if payment accompanies order 


INOR PUBLISHING CO. 
207 Fourth Ave., New York 3 
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Of particular ee is the educational 
philosophy of the Navy, which urges young 
people to “‘stay in school, graduate, and go 
to college if you can.” 

This book is a must for the school library 
and for the counselor's office. It has been 
distributed by representatives of the Navy 
to secondary schools, colleges, and other 
educational institutions. As noted in 
March, 1949, Occupations, schools which 
have not yet received their copics may re- 

uest them from the School and College 
itestoda Officer, U. S. Navy Recruiting 
Branch, Room 2808, Bureau of Naval Per- 
sonnel, Washington 25, D. C.—Tnromas 
D. Ginn, Durector of Vocational Guidance, 
City of Boston Public Schools, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts 


Wartime Traintnc ProGrams or 
rue Armen Services, by Henry C. Herge, 
al. Washington, D. American 
Council on Education, 1948. 214 pages 
$3.00. 


TIONS (Ocrober 


T= 1s onE of the supporting studies pre- 


pared for the Commission on Implica- 
tions of the Armed Services Educational Pro- 
grams organized by the American Council 
on Education in 1945. It limits itself to 
consideration of the major college-training 
programs, especially ASTP, Navy V-12, 
and the College Pre-flight and Pre-metcrology 
Courses, supplementing this with studies of 
selected aspects of collegiate education as af- 
fected by the war; included are some very 
interesting papers on the effects of accelera- 
tion on the educational process and on ex- 
perimentation in integrating areas of knowl- 
edge 
The of the Commission was, 
of course, to discover those aspects of wartime 
educational activities which were worthy of 
adaptation to peacetime higher education. 
Of al! the studies made for the Commission, 
this one is probably the least adapted to that 
end, since its frame of reference necessarily 
considers a situation which is unlikely to 
occur in time of peace—or at least we may 
hope that it never occurs. Thus, the empha- 
sis of the book is more on the good and bad 
aspects of the programs as they existed than 


Measuring and Guiding 
Individual Growth 


by Ben D. Wood and Ralph Haefner 


a simple, informal, and sound analy- 
sis of the ways in which individuals 
differ both intellectually and emo- 
tionally; a discussion of tests and 
testing, and a suggestive program of 
guidance for the individual. 


Silver Burdett 45 E. 17th St... New York 3, N.Y. 


—- offices: Chicago — Dallas — San Francisco — 
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it is on utilizing those experiences in the 
future. 

Many significant lessons emerge. Those 
referring to disunity and absence of coordina- 
tion between the Armed Services seemed to 
the reviewer especially interesting. There 
were doubtless good reasons for maintaining 
separate programs for cach service, but why 
did a college with both Army and Navy pro- 
grams on its Campus have to use two differ- 
ing procedures in obtaining texts for its 
military students? 

Some of the experiences do have relevance 
for the future of peaceful higher education. 
The experience with phon cate courses 
was hey as suggests their undesirability, 
but not because of harmful effects on stu- 
dents; it was the faculty that could not stand 
the pace. The general seriousness of purpose 
of wartime students—happily equalled by 
post-war veteran students--was based on a 
sense of reality, of “playing for keeps,” 
which is lacking in peacetume. The success 
of the military Leona in supplying the 
definite goals and systems of measuring ac- 
complishment on other bases than grades, 
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which helped to create this attitude in 
students, presents a real challenge to our 
colleges and universities. 

However, the major implications arc 
those which will be important only in case of 
future expansion of military needs. Ab- 
sence of prior planning for participation b 
colleges and universitics in the over-all 
scheme of officer-training, absence of an 
understanding, even, of the extent of the 
need for such training, jurisdictional con- 
flicts between services (as in competing with 
each other for the use of a single institu- 
tion's facilities), differing procedures of the 
services in dealing with similar situations, 
even differing fundamental philosophies of 
education: all these point co the need for a 
carefully studied ro coordinated plan for 
the use of our higher educational institutions 
in case of fucure conflict 

The book is good and will certainly be 
useful if we ever again need large-scale col- 
lege training for the military services. Its 
one significant omission is its failure ade- 
quately to study the effect of Selective Serv- 
ice administration on college curricula and 


Introducing—A NEW TOOL IN GUIDANCE 


The SRA YOUTH 


An easy-to-use device that will give you the facts about 
youth problems as they erist in your schools. 


D> Here is a 298-item questionnaire on all phases of life adjustment. 
The results of this /nren/ory will point up student problems and 
enable you to tailor individual and group instruction to the 
erpressed needs of your students. 


> The Youth Inventory plus the SRA Life Adjustment Booklets 
provide you with a complete Life Adjustment Program. 


Write today for a free copy of the Manual for the Youth Inventory and a 
brochure describing the Life Adjustment Booklets. 


SCIENCE RESEARCH ASSOCIATES, 222 5S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 4, Il. 
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recruiting. This is an area in which serious 
dislocations can be, and were, produced and 
which seems to have implications for the 
immediate future. 

Certainly, in reading this book one has a 
sense of gratitude that in training officers on 
college campuses ways were found that pro- 
vided financial relief for war-impacted institu- 
tions, while at the same time preserving their 
integrity and independence. This is at once 
the most hopeful and most significant im- 
plication of the wartime college training 
E. Russet, Professor of 

conomics, Columbia University, New York City. 


Prays ror Youno Perorie, by 
Samucl S. Richmond. - Boston: Plays, 
Inc., 1949. 342 pages. $3.50. 


HIS BOOK is a Collection of 30 royalty-free 
one-act plays dramatizing a variety of 


carrers. The author states that the plays 
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are intended to meet the need for a form of 
entertainment that can be interesting as well 
as instructive; most of the characters are 
teen-agers. Included is a wide range of 
topics: radio, railroading, automobile serv- 
icing, dry-cleaning, bookselling, airline 
hostessing, building, storekeeping, and news- 
photography. 

resumably, these plays were written to 
potat up the possibilities of certain vocations 
and to clarify their requirements. There ts, 
however, too little actual occupational in- 
formation. While each play dramatizes an 
occupational problem, fwd is little per- 
tinent information. The plays do, however, 
serve to spotlight thinking about 30 careers, - 
and they do make good introductory ma- 
terial if followed by a discussion period. 
The book would provide motivation for 
discussion, also, if a group of young people 
were asked to write into the specific play 
under discussion, or in the process of pro- 
duction, some lines containing information 
about the advantages, te- 
qualifications, and rewards of 
the specific occupations.—Viroinia MILLING, 
West Side High School, Newark, New Jersey. 


Fills a 


First book 
of this type 
in a score 
of years 


This new book provides complete coverage for: (1) con- 
struction and organization of local and state child 
accounting systems; (2) detailed, illustrated 

for keeping cumulative pupil records; (3) the improve- 
ment of teachers’ marks, home reports, and new report- 
ing practices; (4) modern practices of compiling, filing, 
and using pupil records; and (5) keeping and using pupil 
records in connection with administrative problems. 


THE STECK 


by 

FRED C. AYER 
Prof. of Educational 
Administration, Uni- 
versity of Texas. 


$4 


Order now... or 
write for descrip- 
tive folder. 
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Lire Unperwritinc as A Prornssionar 
Carger, by Thomas B. Sweeney. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1948 (revised 
edition). 49 pages. $1.00. 

Reat anp Hovustnc: an Occv- 
PATIONAL Baer, red by Western 
Personne! Institute. Pasadena, California: 
Western Personnel Institute, 1948. 40 


pages. $1.00. 


ue TITLe and publisher's announcement 
for the booklet, Life Underwriting as a 
Professional Career, might seem to indicate a 
book of occupational information for counsel- 


ing. Instead, it is essentially a handbook of . 


suggestions in ways to improve one’s tech- 
niques in selling insurance and therefore 
would have merit as a textbook for an in- 
training program for insurance salesmen or 
for their home study. The revised edition 
contains the discussions to be found in the 
first edition with the addition of a few new 


paragraphs. 
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Real Estare and Housing sketches in broad 
outlines the areas where a college-trained per- 
son may expect to find in 
the housing shortage. al Estate Selling, 
Real Estate Financing, Construction and 
Design, Housing Management and Adminis- 
tration, Planning and Research are also dis- 
cussed, with specific information given about 
duties in some of the occupations, qualifica- 
tions for those entering, college preparation 
that might help, and licensing regulations. 
The brief treatment, helpful as far as it goes, 
does not cover all information that is desired 
by an individual considering seriously the 
various fields. For example, specific duties 
for more of the occupations within the arcas 
discussed might well have been treated as well 
as the desirable and undesirable features of 
the various kinds of work. Lists of associa- 
tions in the West, periodicals, and books are 
included for cach section. A table of con- 
tents is provided but no index.—Fiorence E. 
Crarx, Counselor, University High School, 
Chicago. 


SCHOLARSHIPS, FELLOWSHIPS AND LOANS 


by Dr. S. Norman Feingold, Executive Director 
Jewish Vocational Service of Greater Boston 


This new Bedlmas publication 


®@ contains complete information on hundreds of 
scholarships, fellowships and loans. 


@ contains all the important information on 
nearly 30 million dollars of student aid. 


@ contains a section on “Planning Your Career” 
and author's foreword explaining how student 
assistance aids in vocational planning. 


@ contains three indexes and a Table of Contents 
to aid in using the valuable material not usually 
found in school and college catalogues . . . never 
before compiled. 


© Every write-up includes complete name and 
address of administering agency and detailed 
information under: Qualificetions, Funds A vail- 
able, Special fields of interest and information 


and Apply for information or application to. 


it's bard-bound in waterproof Interlaken 
cloth, gold embossed, 64% x 944, about 300 pages, 


@ Until Oct. 17, 1949, prepublication orders 
will be accepted accompanied by remittance 
at the special prepublication price of $4.75. 


Bellman PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


EIGHTY-THREE NEWBURY STREET 


BOSTON 16, MASSACHUSETTS 


Publishers of tional Trends maganne Industrial C 
Senes, Educational Instidtalions directory, and other edi 


ling, V 


ional & Professional Monogrephs, Amencan Lodustries 
| publications for over 14 years 
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Publications Received 


Guidance Workers’ Preparation. Clifford P. 
Frochlich and Helen E. Spivey. Office of 
Education, Federal Security Agency, 1949. 


Pp. 45. Free. 


A directory of colleges and universities offering guid- 
ance courses during che regular shcool year. With In- 
troduction 


“How Personalities Grow" 


understand ourse! 
other, how people ere slike end how they 
dilterent, how to mest social end emo- 
lionel needs, how ect when social 
end emotione! ere not met, and why 
individuals beheve os they do. It discusses 


copy. $3. Clip this. 
Dept. 35, Market end 


Bloomington 


LABOR DICTIONARY 


By PAUL HUBERT CASSELMAN 
Unwwersity of Ottawa 


work has been prepared to 
supply the need for a concise ref- 
erence guide for matters concerning 
labor. Emphasis hea been placed on the 
comprehensiveness of the number of 
entries rather than on the exhaustive- 
ness of each entry. An extensive bibliog- 
containing a number of 
references is given at the end of the 
volume for those who require fuller 
treatment of a particular labor topic 
The volume contains nearly 2500 
entries, consisting of definitions of labor 
terms, biographical sketches of labor lead- 
ers, accounts of labor agencies and unions, 
labor legislation acts, as well as numerous 
other entries. The treatment of each 
topic is, basically, pertinent and objec- 


tive $7.50 


PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY 
Publishers 


15 40th St., Dept. 204, New York 16,N. Y. 
(Expedite shipment by enclosing remilance) 


[October 


Educators’ Guide to Free Films. Mary Foley 
Horkheimer and John W. Diffor. (Ninth 
Edition.) Pp. 355. $5.00. Elementary Teach- 
ers’ Guide to Free Curriculum Materials. 
John Guy Fowlkes and Donald A. Morgan. 
(Sixth Edition.) Pp. 348. $4.50. Educa- 
tors Progress Service, Randolph, Wis. 

New editions of these cyclopedic teachers’ aids come 
out cach year. They provide useful source books of films 
or informational matter on subjects varying from atomic 
energy to the food values of fresh cranberries. Listed 
are a number of job analysis pamphlets, and other poten- 
ual vocational guidance material issued by Government 
and Industry. 


Youth—Key to America’s Future M. M. 
Chambers and Elaine Exton. The American 
Council on Education, Washington, D. C., 
1949. Pp. 117. $2.00. 
tional adjustment, intergroup relations, child labor, ado- 
lescence, recreation, Selective Service. 

Industrial Counseling. Dugald S. Arbuckle 
and Thomas Gordon. Bellman Publishing 
Company, Boston, 1949. Pp. 43. $1.25. 


Considered are industrial counscling programs, tech- 
niques, resules, fucure, and results The authors also go 
into the areas of difference between clinical and induserial 
non-directive counseling, as well as the different kinds of 
industrial counselor. 


Constructing Classroom Examinations. Ellis 
Weitzman and Walter McNamara. Science 
Research Associates, Chicago, 1949. Pp. 
153. $3.00. 


A guide to help teachers acquire a real competence in 
the construction of classroom tests, and to inform them on 
the advances in techniques of objective test construction. 


Professional Standards for Vocational Guidance 
and Educational Counseling Services. Commit- 
tee on Professional Standards. Social Plan- 
ning Council of St. Louis and St. Louis 
County, Mo., 1949. Pp. 23. $.25 for post- 
age and handling. 

An effort to establish standards for performance and 


personnel for facilities offering services in the field of coun- 
scling and placement. 


The Counseling and Guidance Use of Test 
Scores. Student Counseling Bureau, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. University of Minnesota 
Press, Minneapolis, 1949. Pp. 34. $1.00 
(reduced prices for orders of two or more 
copies). 

Manual for use of teachers and counselors who wish to 
use test scores with increasing effectiveness 


Whee replying to advertisements please mention OCCUPATIONS) 


By Helen Shecter. This new book deals 
the many types of activity thet relieve 
tensions. The socie! implications of sexue! 
needs ate frankly dixcuwed. Write for 


1949) PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


Practical Child Accounting. Fred C. Ayer. 
The Steck Co., Austin, 1949. Pp. 238. 
$4.00. 


A series of child accounting forms evolved to improve 
attendance, adjustment, promotion, classification of grade 
school students. and construction 
of child accounting systems, as well as latest practices in 


keeping pupil records 


Rehabilitation of the Handicapped. National 
Council on Rehabilitation, New York, 1949. 
Pp. 1,000. $10.00. 

Two-volume bibliography, 1940-1946. 


Annual Report of the Federal Security Agency: 
Office of Vecational Rebabilitation. 1948. 
Superintendent of Documents, U. S$. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
$.20. 


Occupational Information Monographs: Clergy- 
man, Physician, Telephone Operator, Royal 
Canadian Mounted Policeman, Sheet Metal 
Worker. 1949. The Vocational Guidance 
Centre, 205 Avenue Road, Toronto $5, On- 
tario, Canada. Pp. 4, cach monograph. 
$.07 per copy postpaid. 


Counselor Competencies in Occupational Infor- 
mation. Misc. 3314-3. Pp. 28. Federal Se- 
curity Agency, Office of Education, Division 
of Vocational Education, Washington 25, 
March, 1949. 


One of a series of committee reports on Counselor 
Preparation, trom the proceedings of the 8th National 
Conference of State Supervisors of Guidance Services 
and Counselor Trainers. Prepared by the Committee on 
Occupational! Information, headed by Edward C. Rocher, 
Associate Professor, University of Missouri, this publica- 
tion points out the competencies in occupational infor- 
mation which counselors need in their work. Those 
listed are, from the Committee's point of view, the goals 
of counselor preparation in the atea of occupational in- 
formation 


Radio and Television Bibliography. Pre- 
pared by Gertrude C. Broderick. Publica- 
tion of the U. S. Office of Education. $.15. 
Superintendent of Documents, U. S$. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., 
1949. 

Contains more than 400 sources of information on radio 
and television. Accompanying cach reference is an an- 
notated description. In addition to listing general 
sources, summaries of published information are offered 


on careers in radio, broadcasting techniques, script 
writing, radio education, scripts, books, and plays. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 


VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE 


Edited by OSCAR J. KAPLAN 
(San Diego State College) 


TH Encyclopedia of Vocational Guidance is 
the most comprehensive single volume to be 
in the occupational counseling held. 
t is the result of the conjoint effort of approxi- 
mately three hundred eminent contributors. 


“For professional counselors and personnel ad- 
ministrators, medical clinicians, ministers, nurses, 
educators, insurance administrators, the military 
forces, public health officials, veterans admuinistra- 
tion personnel, and even legislators, the work is 
very nearly a must.”-—SCl 


Subjects Include: 


@ Vocational guidance activities in the principal 
countries of the world. 


@ Life duration, accident rates, unemployment 
rates, and economuc trends in the major occupations 


@ The validity and reliability of the principal 
Psychological Tests used in counseling 


@ Advisement of the physically and mentally 
handicapped, the foreign-born, and members of 
minority groups 


@ Aptitudes required in the important occupa, 
tions. 


@ The history of Vocational Guidance. 


@ Terms used in the guidance field, including 
statistical terms. 


1500 PAGES 
Use Handy Order Coupon: 


$18.00 


PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY, Publishers 

15 E. 40th St., Dept. 204, N. Y. 16, N.Y. 
Please send me comes of the 
Encyclopedia of Vocational Guidance at 
$18.50 per copy. Enclosed are 


Name 


(Expedite shipment by prepaying) 
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OFFICERS AND TRUSTEES of the 
NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION, Inc. 


An Organization for the Purtherance of Educational and Vocational Guidance 
(Organized 1913) 


© Officers 

President, Rowent Horrock, Professor, Chairman, Department of Guidance and Personnel, New York University 
Washington Square E, New York, N. Y. 

Vice-President, Roy N. Anvenson, Director, Seudent Personnel, North Carolina State College, Raleigh, N.C 

Treasurer, Roment E. Canny, Public Schools, Yonkers, N. Y. 

Executive Seeretary, Campouts. B. Braap, 1424-—16th St., NW, Washington 6, D. C. 


@ Trustees (Terms expire on June 30 of the years noted) 


C. C. Densmoon, Director of Pupil Personnel, Northern Westchester County, New York (1951) 

Maay Devcwer, Assistant State Supervisor, Guidance Service Section, Department of Education, Columbus 15, Ohio 
(1952 

H. B. McDawiet, Associate Professor of Education, Stanford Universiry, Calif. (1950) 

Hexen R. Surrn, Director, Vocational Advisory Service, 95 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. (1950) 

Cusroap Exicxson, Professor Education, Michigan Stace College, 733 Burcham Drive, East Lansing, Mich. (1952) 

Waanew K. Larrow, Director, Division of Guidance, Detroit Public Schools, 1354 Broadway, Detroit 26, Mich. 

Masovssrre W. Zarotson, 4729 MacArthur Boulevard, NW, Washington, D.C. (1951) 


N.V.G.A. DIVISION and COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN—1948-1949 


@ Divisions Public Relations 
Individual Appraisal, Commecling, and Instructions Wiis 
E. Duoan, Division Seudent Personnel, Univ. of P Seud 
rogram Committee: Roy N. ANDERSON, Director, Student 
y 4 Personnel, N. C. State College, Raleigh, N. C 


Placement and Follow-Up: Manouenrre H. Coreman, 
Placement and Unemployment Insurance Superin- . 
tendent, State Service, 139 Centre St., Loca! 
New York 13, N Commercial E xbabits: 


. Regional Conferences: 
Profecstonal Training and Certification Lronarp M. 
for Counseling, Pupil Personnel m Branch Program: 
and Work Programs, Secondary Div., Office shep Com 
Branch: Muss Vinoiwia A. 247 E. 49th Se., 


of Education, Washington 25, D. C : hes 

Administration and Supervisson Barsara H. Waionr, 
Senior Consultant in Counseling, Public Schools, Counseling Service, American Red Cross, 3414 


405 City Hall, Minneapolis 15, Minn 
Lindel! Blvd., St. Louis 3, Mo 
Ocewpational Research: M. Frercuen, Director, Peblications C 43 


Colutous 10, Ohio Bldg... New York University, New York 3, N.Y 
Boards D. Krrson, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York 27, N. Y 


@ Standing Committees 


Corculation: Campers B. Executive Secretary 


Rowsat Horrock, Professor, Chairman, De- NVGA, 1424—16th Se., NW, Washington 6, D. C. 
versity, Washington Square E, New York, W 

Finance’ Da. Roneat E. Caney, Public Schools, Yonkers, Mo College, Washington University, St. Louis 5, 
N. 1 Policy: C. L. Snantie, Professor of Psychology, Ohio 

Neunations and Elections: Da Roseat Suarren, Indiana Seate University. Columbus 10, Ohio 


University, Bloorington, Ind 

Comnetl of Gusdamce and Pervennel Associations H. R. 
Baarrix, Director of Guidance, PublidSchools, Queens @ Special Committees 
Park, Toronto, Ontario, Canada; Rosext Hoppocx, 
Protessor, Chairman, Deparement of Guidance and = Committee on Committees: Many P. Corre, Supervisor, 
Personnel, New York University, Washington Guidance Department, Public Schools, 216 E 
Square E, New York, N. Y.; Canpnerse B. Baaan, Ninth Se., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Exccutive Secretary, NVGA, 1424—16th Se, NW, International Relation: 
Washington 6, D. C.; Georon S. Speen, Director, Wecetional Adjustment of Minority Groups: Kina, 
Institute for Psychiatric Services, Hlimois lostitute care of Roberr Hoppock, New York University, 
ot Technology, 18 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. New York City 3, N. Y. 
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